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ABSTRACT 



Ten major art concepts and methods are presented in 



this Pennsylvania state curriculum guideline. These concepts include 
how artists invent and develop vocabularies, tools, and systems in 
the artistic process; tow individuals and groups develop unique means 
and forms of artistic expression affected by their own experiences 
and culture; and how artists have many ways by which they organize 
pattern or form their work, using a variety of elements (light, 
sound, motion f space* time, ana texture). Each concept is accompanies 
by motivational and discussion activities, group and individual 
experiences, hands-on activities, and documentation about the 
relationship among these concepts within outlined individual arts 
fields, visual art, music, drama, media, writing, and dance. (KM) 
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Background and Application 1 



CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS 
Arts Curriculum Guidelines 

PURPOSE 

CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS is a design for thinking about and organizing arts experiences for ALL students. There are three 
emphases 

• Engaging students and teachers in an expansion of their notions of the arts 

- Helping them to feel, sea, hear, and synthesize the relatedness of each art to each other art through the working/learning 
process shared by people Involved in the arts 

- Infusing the behaviors gained through arts-derived experiences into the educational and societal life of every student and 
teacher. 

PREMISES 

CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS is based on the following premises: 

• A concept cannot be taught. It is a complex of feelings, ideas, knowledge, and external pressures that takes form 
and is held covertly by an individual. 

• Such formation takes time and is only attained through many experiences which involve the person intellectually, 
socially, physically, emotionally, spiritually, and aesthetically. 

• Every person at every level of development can experience the arts in a personalized way. 

• The arts are not separate from people's lives but an integral part of choice making, working and learning, enjoying 
and living. They are the humanizing factors of life. 
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INTENT 

CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS is designed to present ten major arts concepts; some evocative thoughts about them; some 
ways of working with students so that the students wiD form the concepts; and a means for evolving an ARTS IN EDUCATION program. 

The concepts, you will find, are closely interrelated, indeed, some of them overlap to the degree that two or more of them may be 
developed to some level of sophistication through the same set of experiences. 

The concepts are stated for planning purposes only. At no time is the student expected to say the concept as It is worded. 

The same concept may be the basis for a kindergartner's or tor a senior high school studenf e experiences. The difference is in the 
complexity or sophistication in the focus of previous experiences. This Is ttie reason why you will not find any grade levels or age 
levels indicated; he*, If the high school student has had no experiences in composition, then that student is ready for an experience 
such as 7 A "Music-Complementary Experiences in the Arts.* 

Some of the experiences may easily become, through revision, the elements of mini courses, OR student-initiated research. Using 
one of the music experiences again, the second example under 3,1 "Must-Complementary Experiences in the Arts " suggests: 
"Learn to play a recorder; form an ensemble; team to play music by Purcetl, Orlando Gibbons, and composers of the classical 
period (Haydn, Mozart): try composing or improvising in a contemporary manner with your recorder ensemble. . 

Such an experience requires an extended period of time and could be developed as a course for students who have shown little 
interest in playing with the band or orchestra. This experience could be adapted to listening although such an adaption would remove 
some of the activeness of the participation. 

There are many such examples throughout CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS which require thought and imagination by the 
teachers who are doing the planning-thus, the term "Working Paper." 

There are accompanying questions, but these are only suggestions of topics for discussion, for further research, for continued 
pursuit by the students. 

There are examples given of composers and compositions, but they may not be the 'right* ones for your students at their particular 
age or sophistication. You will have to select others that do fit. 
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REMEMBER 

Tha amphasis it on axpt rtanca which eonnotas a aa mt of avants and actions which invofva studanta in 
parcalving with dlacammant 
racogniziog thair Innar rasponsas 
undaratanding ampathaticalty 
craaiing axprataivafy 
avalualtng and 
davatoping skills 

An activity is mora singularly focuaaad and is, as such, a part of an axperienca. 

if you ara going to provWa arts axpariancas for studanta, you will naad many rasourcas that go beyond tha rafaranca bode and film 
catagoty. You win naad 




1 r oldar atudanta to work with youngar studanta 

2. artists, artisans, and tnjoyars from your community and bayond 

1 . in your community whara atudanta may hrtaract with artists, crafts paopla, devatop particular skHts, axpand thair ooncapta 

2. In your building whara arts avants may takaplaca 

3. in your class rooms whara axhfeita, damonatrations, quiat contamplatton may taka placa 
things: 

t. tousa 

2. to damonstrata 

3. to axampiify ^ 

4. to tranacand tha ordinary * 
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EVALUATING 

In all instances the active involvement of the student in the learning and working process of the creative person is being sought. 
Although a product wBI frequently be the outcome of that involvement such ts not always the case. Therefore an expanding set of 
criteria for evaluation is needed. 



Such measures evolve through: 

• dialogue with the students as to what they felt, learned, or need to know 

• the keeping of journals or portfolios by both students and teachers 

(exemplars of various experiences at different developmental levels) providing a continuum from year to year 

CR 

• through noting such positive behaviors as: 

- students initiating projects, research, and experimentation 

* students working diligently to perfect skills, understand fully the implications of an idea, event or work, or 
seeking other ways of expressing the same thing 

- students establishing personalized styles 

* students sharing Insights with other people. 

There are other measures, of course, and you will want to note them and put them in some kind of order for purposes 
of reporting progress to the students themselves, their parents, ami the educational and civic community. 

" .we should first establish the qualitative experiences we wish our students to participate in, and then see 
what we can devise for assessing how well they succeed.* 




Arnold Berteant 
Education as Aesthetic Process 
Journal of Aesthetic Education 
Vol. 5 f No. 3 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS 

Some of the "Arts Experiences* are quite complex. You may want to form teams to work out the details. 
You will also note that the Arts Experiences conform to three different constructs: 

1 . Two or more of the arts are combined in one experience in which the experience is the product 

2. Experiences in the separate arts are added one by one, building to a combined experience 

3. A series of experiences in the separate arts each providing the same conceptual framework. 
Pull the cards from the packet and compile them with your own ideas. 

You may build your program by putting the various components together, adding different facets, and adjusting these 
for your students 9 purposes. 

Editors' Note: The filecard format of the 'Arts Experiences 9 was selected to enable teachers to use the activity 
separately and in combination, and to add their own arts experiences on readily available file cards. 
The cards in the set are color-coded according to arts modalities for easy return to the file. 
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CONCEPT • 

Artists invent and develop vocabularies, tools, and systems in the artistic process. 
To begin a train of thought . . . 

how Is the artistic expression recorded so that others may perceive it? when you need something and can! find it, you 
make Hup a word, a sound, an Image, a symbol when a system or action has meaning the word makes sense (between 
us) ping pong it a little faster no artistic vocabulary ever means exactly the same thing as ft did to the artist a piece of 
grass becomes a brush meanings in a given situation analysis of the play a directorial system-Stanislofsky Graham 
English allegro, largo, fermata bas-relief 
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CONCEPT $ 

Artists invent and develop vocabularies, tools, and systems in the artistic process. 



WHY NOTATE? 

Work in groups of three- an originator, a doer, and an observer. While the observer has his or her eyes closed, the 
originator shows a movement pattern to the doer to perfect the sequence. When the doer thinks the sequence is learned 
well enough, the doer then "teaches" it to the observer. The originator becomes an observer, allowing the doer to 
communicate the pattern to the person whose eyes were closed. Discuss and compare the dance as the originator fett it, 
as the doer felt it, and as the observer fett It. What happened to it as Itwent from one person to another? What could have 
been done to transfer the spirit and form more completely? Try a similar procedure with a sound pattern, a poem, a 
dramatic scene. (The "observer could be thinking about one of these while the "originator and "doer are working 
together.) Having observed some of the difficulties that arose when you tried to communicate your ideas to others, work 
out a system of notation or investigate those that have already been established for this purpose. 
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CONCEPT © 

Artists invent and vocabularies, tools, and systems in the artistic process. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: Because every art process has inherent tools, systems, and vocabularies, Knowledge of which provides 
students with greater range of means to accomplish the goals they have established for themselves, 
numerous experiences can be identified in each of the arts. This does not mean that the use of all tools and 
the steps of ait processes or systems must be learned before the student can set about expressing an idea 
or feeling. The important aspect of this concept is the recognition of "need-to-know" and, in some cases, 
the "need-to-invent" ways of communicating procedural information. The factor of way-of -doing should be 
part of the student's goal and should be encouraged through dialog between the student and the teacher. 
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concept 0 

Artists invent and develop vocabularies, tools, and systems in the artistic process. 



POINTS OF DEPARTURE 

View a film such as "Junkyard" (BaHy Film Associates) without the sound. Discuss the feelings, ideas, and percepts that 
evolved as you saw the f Hm. Mow see it again with the sound. Were your feelings, ideas, and percepts changed when the 
sound was added? Select a section of the film and show just that section to another group of students. How are their 
ideas, feelings, and percepts the same as or different from yours? What caused the sameness or differences? Do you 
think this film was edited- in-the-camera or on an editing machine? How did the movie maker go about planning the film? 
How did the movie maker achieve visually and auditorily a conceptual framework? You may want to follow-up your 
discussion with the study of McLaren's film on filmmaking. Select a short science film and after viewing it, prepare a sound 
tape that produces a mood (i.e., horror, many making, contemplation) and show the film again with its new "sound track." 
Discuss the audiovisual interrelationship and the meaning that is achieved. As ideas developed, how did you keep track of 
them? What did you need to know? 
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concept • 

Artists invent and develop vocabularies, tools, and systems in the artistic process. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The most direct relationship Is by way of the recognition of how and why we use symbols to communicate ideas to others. 
It Is with the concepts of encoding and decoding abstract systems that students are confronted when they read, compute, 
notate chemical and physical changes, make and read maps, charts and graphs, and even/ time they put a mark on a piece 
of paper. Reading the 'notes' of the choreographer, the composer, the drama director, and the scenic designer and the 
stiN more abstract systems of the visual artist are al part of the same process. 
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CONCEPT 




The audience's understanding ana appreciation of a work of art relate directly and primarily to the open experiencing of the work. This 
openness permits understanding and appreciation to be creative acts in themselves. 

ARTISTIC GROUPS 

Arrange for artistic groups to interact extensively with students and teachers, e.g. a dance, music I or drama ensemble that works 
improvisationally might use the following structure for their activities: 

1 . The ensemble and teachers discuss improvisation: 

a. its characteristics and ingredients. 

b. the necessary rapport among participants. 

c. origin of structure and its function. 

2. The ensemble performs one or more of its improvisations for the total participating student population. 

3. Various members of the ensemble woik with small groups of students helping them to become responsive and sensitive toward 
one another, the art form, and improvisation within thai art form. 

(This may comprise a number of sessions.) 

4. The ensemble performs One or more of Its improvisations for the total student group again so that students can observe how 
within the same structure two different outcomes resutt. If the group has been able to spend an extended period of time with the 
students, » may be possfole to Include some of the students in the performance or to include a student structured improvisation. 

5. Teachers and students continue their work with an occasional 'drop in # by one of the ensemble members. 
Arrange for field experiences in the arts 

1. Visiting studios and galleries, affilliated occupations {interior decorating or upholstery shops, catering services, print shops, 
commercial art and exhibit designers, etc.). 
q * Attending a rehearsal. 
FRIC Attending a master's class. ? r 

Selecting works for an exhibit or program In the school. I O 
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concept @ 

The audience's understanding and appreciation of a work of art relate directly and primarily to the 
open experiencing of the work. This openness permits understanding and appreciation to be 
creative acts in themselves. 



AESTHETIC CORNER 

Arrange for and maintain a continuously changing aesthetic comer; 

1 . In a corridor, a section of the resource center, in classrooms. 

2 . Include exemplars from several of the arts at once. 

3. Include exemplars of various styles, forms, and organizations. 

4. Include films, slides, tapes by using rear screen projection booths or carrel arrangements. 

5. Include artists (both men and women, of various ethnic and cultural groups) actually worWng in their particular art. 

6. Include times when students and artists can interact. 
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concept ® 

The audience's understanding and appreciation of a work of art relate directly and primarily to the 
open experiencing of the work. This openness permits understanding and appreciation to be 
creative acts in themselves. 



To begin a train of thought . . . 

can the reception of an artwork be preserved? do all people "see" things the same? hang loose are there ways to help 
people to experience works without prescribing? what if people dont like the work? what does it mean to like or not like? 
WOW will it grow? what is meant? "A grea\ poem is Ifce a mortal wound," Robert Frost an experience with a work of art 
means that I am never the same again it has caused a change bi me I may not recognize yet what that change is the 
change in you may be different 
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CONCEPT © 

The audience's understanding and appreciation of a work of art relate directly and primarily to the 
open experiencing of the work. This openness permits understanding and appreciation to be 
creative acts in themselves. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: Bringing students, teachers, artists, and their work together for open experiencing of an art form requires 
thoughtful planning. It Is just as easy to develop a negative concept about an artistic style, form, or 
organization as it is to develop a positive concept. In addition there are societal, cultural, and, possibly, 
educational pressures that have already begun the establishment of bias toward artistic expressions 
Obtaining community support and participation is, therefore, quite Important. 
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CONCEPT ® 

The audience's understanding and appreciation of a work of art relate directly and primarily to the 
open experiencing of the work. This openness permits understanding and appreciation to be 
creative acts in themselves. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The directness of the relationship is dependent upon the topical programming. The "aesthetic corners- ™y ir^rporate 
OOTMpftT evolving from environmental, political, social, or economic concerns. Mathematics and science concepts are 
important components of kinetic sculpture and electronic music. The field experiences provide means by which 
SSandingsof function and design within the 'practical' arts can be developed. Through careful seiection of the 
participating groups, intergroup concepts can be emphasized. 
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concept * 

Individuals and groups develop unique means and forms of artistic expression affected by their own 
experiences and culture. 



To begin a train of thought . . . 

do we all see the same things in the same way? do we aB have the same things to see or feel or hear or taste? are we 
Influenced by natural surroundings? dances and musk; sometimes seem to emulate animals or things in the environment 
what is around me? why Is it around me? what influences do beliefs, superstitions, myths have on the way we express 
ideas and feelings? what about daily engagement in work or play, social conventions, station, or attitudes? 
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concept ♦ 

Individuals and groups develop unique means and forms of artistic expression affected by their own 
experiences and culture. 



OUR OWN FORMS 

Using a social, political, economic, geographic, or historic theme of contemporary import, groups of students assemble 
environments which interpret and communicate their feelings and understandings through shapes, colors, textures, 
sounds (instrumental, environmental, words, syllables, etc.), and movement. If each group works with the same theme, 
the sharing of other groups' endeavors brings out comparisons of the uniqueness of each 'product.' If different themes 
are chosen by each group, the discussion may center on the individual's personal responses to the environment, bringing 
out the idea of ? e uniqueness of each person within a given environment. Discussion may also focus upon the success 
of the endeavc.* in communicating or interpreting an idea through symbolism or objective information. Where and why 
particular symbolism or objective information was used are topics for discussion also. It is important that students 
recognize the fact that the group effort is possibly different from that which may have been produced by an individual. 
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concept * 

Individuals and groups develop unique means and forms of artistic expression affected by their own 
experiences and culture. 



FORMS OF OTHER CULTURES 

Assemble an image-scumf-texture-aroma-teste experience that focuses upon a particular culture or time period within that culture's 
hfstory Take into consideration: 1. living patterns as evidenced in home construction and daily routines or rituals (such as the 
Japanese tea ceremony or traditional shapes given to breads); 2. the language patterns and tones as well as the patterns of 
movement seen and fell in the dance and heard in the music; 3. the visual patterns used in decoration, shape given to clothing, 
ornamentation; and 4. the celebrations or 'religious' rituals practiced by the people. 

Arrange to participate in a number of different experiences within the planned environment. On one occasion listen to folk tales and/or 
poetrf another time learn a dance and/tor develop one of your own; at stilt another time, begin working upon a textile design which 
incorporates the techniques (i.e. batik, tie dyeing, silk screen) frequently used by the people; (to use the symbols or patterns of 
another culture may produce a pretty product that has little personal meaning); at another time, compose music using instruments and 
musical scale of the culture; arv:. at still another time, rearrange the whole environment because your experiences, research, and 
thinking has brought a new, mor . complete concept of the culture. 
O 
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concept * 

Individuals and groups develop unique means and forms of artistic expression affected by their own 
experiences and culture. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: OUR OWN FORMS-Deliberate grouping by sex, race, or ethnic background, each group working with the 
same theme may bring out pertinent perceptions of group identification and image. 

FORMS OF OTHER CULTURES-Whereas such an environment could be used to motivate research and 
expression by both secondary and elementary students, the assembling effort could also be a synthesizing 
experience for the older students as they prepare the environment for younger students. 
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CONCEPT ^ 

Individuals and groups develop unique means and forms of artistic expression affected by their own 
experiences and culture, 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The themes or topics for such environments is limitless, ranging from historic, geographic, economic, social, and political to scientific 
and ecological. Architectural features and home building details provide ties with industrial arts (particularly those secondary programs 
which center on carpentry, planning, and building). Textile and clothing design, home planning, and food preparation provide 
integrative experiences for home economics. Counting, computational, and measurement systems link the arts experience to 
mathematics in obvious and subtle ways* Hearing the rhythm, tone, and flow of the spoken language may elicit interest in learning the 
language and certainly overcome the ttrange»therefore-funny sound' syndrome among students. Such experiences will help modern 
and classical language students to understand better the culture of the people who speak or spoke the language. Reading skills are 
reinforced and developed in a variety of ways, a few of which are obvious in 1 . the amount of research (with the vocabulary building, 
comprehension skills, and interpretation this implies) that must be done to produce such an environment and 2, will be motivated by 
experiences within the environment. Excited students will be producing their own reading materials as direct outgrowths of their 
experiences. Other language skills are developed in the poetry and story writing that is planned into the experiences. Listening with 
discernment becomes a natural and essential activity. 
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concept $ 

People's play, entertainment, ceremony, and ritual may involve those people in artistic processes 
and as such constitute a portion of their art. 



To begin a train of thought . . . 

participatory and communal or social experiences part of art, of culture people storytelling folk art Importance a culture 
attaches to a ceremony understanding people frequently documented Ukrainian Easter Eggs Kabuki Theatre country 
western Jazz Mummer's Parade MardJGras weddings The Mass quilting bee 
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CONCEPT Sfc 

People's play, entertainment, ceremony, and ritual may involve those people in artistic processes and as such constitute a 
portion of their art. 



DEFINING THE DIFFERENCE 

Loam some of the dance steps that have teen popular during a particular period, investigate the customs of dress and interior design 
ami perform them together in that spirit (recreation) Working in groups, choreograph a sequence of tap steps, stomps, high kicks, and 
jazzy grapevine steps. Imagine a theatre or dub environment and perform for the other groups, (entertainment) Analyze a known ritual 
(wedding ceremony, graduation, religious) and decide on appropriate movements. Imagine the environment and perform, (ritual) 

A CELEBRATION 

Plan a celebration-of feeling and sensing, of nature, of seasonal cyds, of people-that will involve the school as a community giving it a 
communal spirit and transcend everydayness. Each class may generate its own celebration ideas. Give consideration to what each 
person can do to build a vocabulary of joy and celebration, to build each act or happening as an explosion into the beautiful and the 
intense with everyone participating. 

A RITUAL 

Create a "beastie." List the p~-*s of the creature with each part becoming the responsibility of a member of the class-one person for 
each foot, one for each leg, otr^rs the body, eyes, ears, mouth. Assemble the "beastie* as a ritual with appropriate decorum, chants, 
O s t lighting, movements. You may want to design your ritual In a more serious vein as an outgrowth of human response or as an 
E RIO against a contemporary situation. What is the function of ritual in our lives? What kinds of ritual do we participate in? What is the 
aM5 ^gence betwe e n routine and ritual? Do all peoples have rBuale? Has evety culture h %4 rituals? ^'(j 
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concept 0 

People's play, entertainment, ceremony, and ritual may involve those people in artistic processes 
and as such constitute a portion of their art. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: This function of the arts In the lives of humankind Is frequently neglected as a possibility for developing 
aesthetic sensitivities. Student interest in their heritage can be developed through the study of ritual, 
celebration, and recreation. The experiences described are }ust openers and the "celebration" is 
mentioned as an alternative to the traditional annual performance. 
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CONCEPT # 

People's play, entertainment, ceremony, and ritual may Involve those people in artistic processes 
and as such constitute a portion of their art. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

In addition to the historical and philosophical relationships, celebrations of the type mentioned here can help to emphasize 
positive community action and good citizenship. 
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CONCEPT ❖ 



Artists develop sensitivities and disciplined skills in their search for unique and ultimate forms of 
expression. 



To begin a train of thought . . . 

do ideas for creative work always come spontaneously? work work work joyous work practice seeking the 'right' form 
for the 'right* idea changing, revising, searching looking again listening again adding new perceptions empathizing 
searching, never quite finding simplicity? honesty? realness? point of view? research message different sense 
sense of humor when is tt finished? how Is it done? that doesn't do it scratch that try it again look and see listen and 
hear touch and feel stretch 
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CONCEPT 4> 

Artists develop sensitivities and disciplined skills in their search for unique and ultimate forms of 
expression. 



As people seriously work In the arts, their total awareness Is heightened; they become more sensitive to all aspects of 
nature, the environment, and the human condition. They search for better control of Ideas and media in order that they 
may express themselves more individually and more aesthetically. 

Students should have the experience of working with many ideas and forms, but they also need the opportunity to 
explore a few deeply and intimately-to search for their own unique and ultimate forms which can come to fruition only 
when control of instrument, materials, and process is complete. 

On the last day of his life, Renoir painted •Anemones,' and as his brushes were laid aside, he spoke his final words: "I think 
I am beginning to know something about it." 

Renoir, My Father 
Jean Renoir 
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CONCEPT & 

Artists develop sensitivities and disciplined skills in their search for unique and ulti.nate forms of 
expression. 

ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: Every arts experience and every complementary 
experience in each of the arts should be designed to 
establish working and learning modes that encompass 
the six interrelated actions of the Arts Process. 
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CONCEPT * 

Artists work in ways that appeal directly and primarily to the senses and emotions. 
To begin a train of thought . . . 

what makes the biggest impresston-what I saw, what I heard, what I felt ? what excites imagery and new ideas- 
sounds, images, patterns . . . .? what grabs and holds your attention? the potter chooses to work with clay because of the 
tactile qualities of day moving is "where it is" for the dancer fun, enjoyment, and satisfaction in exploring the possibilities 
of the selected medium-moving, hearing, seeing, feeling it's not what the ear hears but what the head, the whole 
responding artist hears sensory channels are primary ways of knowing ". . . every perceptual image consists of more than 
the sum of its parts . . .", Robert McKfm, Experiences in visual Thinking. 
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concept <$> 

Artists develop sensitivities and disciplined skills in their search for unique and ultimate forms of 
expression. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Because the Artist's Process is a mode that takes Into account all AVENUES TO LEARNiNG-sensory, cognitive, Intuitive, 
and psychomotor-and all FACETS OF BEING HUMAN-inteflectual, social, physical, emotional, spiritual, and aesthetic-the 
linking of arts-derived experiences with the concepts of other content areas fashions an integrated program that focuses 
on the individual student as an active participant in the educational program. 
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CONCEPT * 

Artists work in ways that appeal directly and primarily to the senses and emotions. 



THE APPEAL WITHIN OURSELVES 

Go off on a texture, color, shape hunt with peeled crayons, a selection of colored papers and a v^^J you can 
a tap* recorder as «ST take one along. Turn It on as you approach thearea where ^^^'^worksoth^ 
3Xntaneous remarks and the sounds around you are captured. Begin exploring the area th^ghthe viewlf^ftarne 
^^echanoe In perspective and perception that is evident when the vision is narrowed or focused on spetf ics. Is 
t^^afM^Tqlte^ce? d^sston? waiting? sadness? happiness? or what? about the place? Select the 
»ton? S^JSSnSS^ begin gathering mbbfngs of things you viewed, trying wherever possible* Incorpora te 
Z i^wwo your texture picture. Listen to the play-back of your tape. Could you rearrange, refine, and add toyour 
v^rdsto^reTeaPoem? Doyou feel as though you want to leap, spin, walk in rigid, tight steps? Is there a rhythmic pattern 
o7a1^uenc?o1 Suris ^tTen^ronmerth ir iTyour words that suggest a melody? Whfch perceptual channel had the 
greatest influence on your feelings? Which medium of expression appealed to you the most? 
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concept * 

Artists work in ways that appeal directly and primarily to the senses and emotions. 



THE APPEAL IN THE ART OF OTHERS 

Select a theme or specific topic and assemble pictures, sculptures, films and photographs, music, dance, poetry, drama, 
and the artists who work in each art form. View the works and talk with the artist with the expressed purpose of coming to 
some ooncfuston(s) as to the appeal upon the viewer and the power of the medium or art form. 

ft the arts festival described above seems a bit ambitious to you, there are a number of different ways to make 
arrangements for artists and their works to be available. The following are only two ways: 

1 . Bring artists into your classrooms to interact and work with you; painting, writing poetry, weaving, playing roles and 
working out new rotes, improvising, moving, making music, helping you to get the feel of the medium or art form. 

2. Older students may work with younger children In any one of the art forms. 
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concept * 

Artists work in ways that appeal directly and primarily to the senses and emotions. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: The arts experiences described above deal primarily with the Identification of how the arts make their 
impression upon people and the appeal certain media have for individuate. Much of this appeal is intuitive and 
spontaneous and does not lend itself to quantitative analysis but that does not negate the need to recognize 
this quality, particularly as students begin to feel the need within themselves to develop skills in a specific area. 

Many complementary experiences should be arranged in each of the discrete arts so that students will know 
what a range of media and forms they have open to them. 
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concept $ 

Artists work in ways that appeal directly and primarily to the senses and emotions. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The sensory appeal of the arts provides additional channels through which students may team. The work of a filmmaker, 
photographer, painter, sculptor, composer, playwright, poet, or dancer may do more to trigger concerted study of a social, 
political, economic, or environmental problem than many of the factually accurate texts, and, when coupled with 
information, comprehension is more assured. 

"Nothing is more basic than the role of the body. We not onty move with it, we think with it, feel with it, imagine with it." 

Harold Rugg, imagination, Harper & Row 

Because of the sensory appeal, every channel for learning is kept open and students have many more avenues for 
"reporting" what they have learned by going beyond labels to attend the feelings evoked. 
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concept 0 

Artists use processes personalized by intuition, imagination, and selection. These selections are 
marked by rational and non-rational criteria. 



To begin a train of thought . . . 

where do ideas come from? why did you move that way? what made you think of that? you laugh-all I said was "gobble- 
de-gook" fog-gray, prowling, slithering and crawling into ears, eyes, and coat sleeves, flllgreed twigs, whisper air zero 
dimensions lavender canvas with white shadows spontaneous feeling reacting chain of thoughts or impressions 
choosing and rejecting 
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CONCEPT 0 

Artists use processes personalized by intuition, imagination, and selection. These selections are marked by rational and 
non-rational criteria. 

SELECTING INTUITIVELY 

Prepare a list of words or phrases such as sling, gross, slippery soap* pearl, bow and arrow, balloon, wriggle, sparkle, servant, rubber- 
band, sneeze, etc Having already developed a signal system (hitting a drum, saying "go," whatever), begin walking about at a 
comfortable pace in random directions enjoying the space, beginning to teef the movement of the group. At the signal everyone stops. 
One of the words is called out Allowing just a second or two tor an image to pop into your head, at the signal, the group begins to move 
again, but this time the image is influencing your movement. Try to fee) what others are doing without taking at them and make your own 
image-influenced movement. (If flashlights covered with colored gels and rhythm instruments are handy, there is the possibility of 
introducing these into the experience as imagination, intuition, and selection are practiced. Should you be inclined to use a word 
rhythmically as part of your response, do so,) Discuss your view of what developed, being sure to refrain from comments that focus on 
physical capabilities. Project a film (any colorful, image-provoking, non-verbal film) so that it covers a wall and the bottom of the picture 
is only a few inches off the floor. (You may need to use a lens that gives you a different focat length.) Have strips of flextoJe materials 
and reflective surfaces available as you view the film, sensitively inject the materials and yourselves into the image with appropriate 
movement, 

A similar experience may be developed by overlaying on the wall the three primary colors from three different light sources. Respond to 
tT"*s, environmental sounds, percussive or melodic music, to each other, and to the silhouetted images on the watt. In either situation, 

E RJCtflow-up your intuitive actions with continued imaginative thinking so that you develop a highly personalized •statement using an art 

uBwpjef your own saiectton, /% (J 
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concept ^ 

Artists use processes personalized by intuition, imagination, and selection. These selections are 
marked by rational and non-rational criteria. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: Although it is important to excrte students' imaginations, the emphasis here is on helping students to 
recognize the legitimacy of using thefr imaginations and their fntuftlve responses as a basis for making 
honest selections of topics, means, and forms. 
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CONCEPT 

Artists use processes personalized by intuition, imagination, and selection. These selections are 
marked by rational and non-rational criteria. 



WORKING TOWARD METAPHORS 

Which is heavter-a boulder or the Kyrie of a Requiem? Which is stronger-Dylan Thomas' "Do Not Go Gentle Into the Dark 
Night" or Barbara Hepworth's "Single Form" (1961-2)? Which is Hghter-Brancusfs "Bird in Space" or a feather? 

Upon first reading, the questions above may seem ridiculously simple, however, these and others like them can lead 
students into diverse realms of the Imagination and can heighten their understanding of the importance of maintaining 
their imaginative, Intuitive, and selective powers. The questions may not be answered lightly. Much research, much 
internal searching for meaning, and much experimentation with ideas is needed before the question can be answered. 

There Is not a right answer. The new metaphor and supporting feelings and thoughts are the important conclusion to 
such an experience. 
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CONCEPT 0 

Artists use processes personalized by intuition, imagination, and selection. These selections are 
marked by rational and non-rational criteria. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Any problem solving situation requires Imaginative power. Whether H Is the enjoyment of a story, the developmental 
details of a scientific experiment, or the empathetic understanding of sociological, political, and environmental problems 
utilizations of imagination, Intuition, and selection is a working/learning style that necessitates total commitment of the 
student to the problem at hand. 
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concept $k 

All people need to express and communicate what they feel, understand, and value. 
To begin a train of thought . . . 

at sometime almost every day we find ourselves trying to explain something or some feeling to someone else sometimes 
m a^^^Tso^s only partially so help me to understand how does it feel? ^"1 feel it tc>o? why are you 
telling me? did cave people communicate feelings and ideas? how do we know? show me what's important ^ you I near 
what you are saying but I see something different the Mass is an outgrowth and expression of faith Styx Prometheus 
Hercules Thor Anansl and his sons hunters' dance morality plays court Jester Spring Equinox women, men, young 
and old 
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concept ^ 

All people need to express and communicate what they feel, understand, and value. 



OUT OF PAST EXPERIENCES 

Recall a significant experience, your inner feelings, and outward behaviors at the time. Recall the ways you moved (or wanted to 
move), the sounds you heard, what you saw or tasted or felt. Match your recollections with a sound that you make with your voice, a 
part of your body, or with something in the environment. Couple the sound with a sequence of appropriate movements. Change the 
sound (in tempo, pitch, duration, etc.) and your movements as your recalled incident dictates. 

FROM NEW EXPERIENCES 

With a camera or through gesture drav-'ngs, record the movements of a group of people at work or play, or the activities in a certain 
place (town meeting, street corner, sports arena). Record the sounds of the event. Transform the recorded images into a sequence of 
simple, perhaps even stylized, movements accompanied by the edited tapes or transform the recorded sounds to Instrumentalized 
sequences. Try several dances that are clearly related to work, social, or political activities; i.e., Paw Paw Patch, Gustav Skol, or 
Mayim. Compare the student dance with the foBc dance for their spirit and Intent Some students may want to create a collage or a multi 
Image and sound environment to represent their perceptions. 
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concept % 

All people need to express and communicate what they feel, understand, and value. 



FROM THE IMAGINATION 

Contrive a situation; i.e. Simon Says-Be a chick in an egg. Try to break out. The sheil is very hard. Break out and look 
around. Find another chick and communicate your feelings now that you are out of the shell. Go looking for food 
together. Find a worm and share it. You are very tired, so go to sleep, (if you have not seen a chick hatching from the egg, 
you wffl want to have that perceptual experience first.) 

THEN-compose a simple row of seven or more pitches. Play it on a number of different instruments. Alter its tempo, 
rhythm, sequences to correspond to feelings and events in the experience. Capture the mood and spirit and release it in 
sound and movement, transforming the experience into an artistic expression. OR reflect on your feelings at any given 
time during the situation and represent ft in a painting, sculpture, cartoon, In a poem, in a project image . . . 
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concept ^ 

All people need to express and communicate what they feel, understand, and value. 

ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: You have probably already noted that the arts experiences described above are all concerned with the 
origin of ideas and feelings, giving some notion of what lead people to the need for expression. There are 
other facets to this concept-1. ways in which people do express and communicate and 2. the ways 
people feel (happy, sad, angry, compassionate, etc.) 
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CONCEPT 

All people need to express and communicate what they feel, understand, and value. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Students become more atuned to the human experience and recognize the necessity for interpreting information in light 
of differing feelings, understandings, and values. The history of humankind is enhanced with the realness of the people 
who live It. Current social, political, and economic problems may be introduced through experiences such as those 
described above. The "recalled incident" could easily be one having direct relationship to intergroup concepts. 
Observing with a camera or drawing tool in hand causes the viewer to see with greater discernment. Language skills are 
developed as students are given opportunities to express their ideas and feelings in detail. 
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CONCEPT ❖ 

It is the nature of the individual artist to transcend emergent styles and conventions in the arts. 
To begin a train of thought . . . 

it is impossible to do any particular thing the same way twice anyhow, so why try? there are a tot of legitimate ways of doing 
each person has the right and obligation to find different, new, or suitable ways to express and communicate personal 
insights how do we violate the stereotypes? what causes a stereotypic response? Beethoven, Wagner, Bruckner op 
pop concrete conceptual Franz Kline cantilevered 
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CONCEPT 3* 

It is the nature of the individual artist to transcend emergent styles and conventions in the arts. 



RESEARCHING INSIDE 

Sit quietly and close your eyes. Concentrate your attention on a spot in the middle of your forehead, the top of your head, 
or right in the middle and back of your head, whichever is easier. Listen to the sounds within you; visualize a feeling or 
object that goes with the sounds. Now listen for other sounds that are nearby; put those sounds with your first group; 
keep that image in mind; change the image if necessary. Now listen for sounds farther away; DONT LOSE THE OTHER 
SOUNDS; put them ail together; again change your image if necessary. (At this point you may want to inject some 
programmed sounds.) Think of what you have heared and seen. Concentrate. Do any words come to mind? When you 
feef that you are ready, transfer the sounds and mirxfs-eye image into a painting, ceramic sculpture, a poem, a film, a 
composition, a dance or a drama, or combinations of any of these. Donl rush, you may find that you have to go back to the 
beginning several times before you are ready. Note the differences among the expressions around you. Are any of them 
Ifte any you ever saw or heard or felt before? How are they similar? is there a recurrent theme, color, type of sound, 
dynamic structure? What does this experience tell you about artists? 
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CONCEPT * 

It is the nature of the individual artist to transcend emergent styles and conventions in the arts. 



RESEARCHING OUTSIDE 

Make a coHectton-photgraphicaliy, through sketching, or rubbings-of today's stereotypic symbols. Look all around you. 
Are all stereotypes bad, wrong? Are they ever useful? Are there stereotypes in sound? in dance? in poetry? in drama? 
What are some of the stereotypes in these other art forms? Search out some examples. What is the difference between 
an artistic style and a convention? A convention and a stereotype? Why would the following make a two-column headline 
as a UPI release, "Arnold Schoenberg: Vienna to Recognize Genius, Shun Music"? A rrtufti-fmage-sound program of 20th 
Century art. dance, drama, film, music, and poetry. Are there any 20th Century conventions? 
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concept % 

It is the nature of the individual artist to transcend emergent styles and conventions in the arts. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: There are, of course, thousands of exemplar works of various conventions and styles. The amount of time 
and the depth of study will depend upon students' needs and interests. Very young children as well as 
older students enjoy seeing and hearing the work of artists and can begin developing this concept through 
such activities. Older students will want to discover more about what was happening at the time-artistically, 
socially, politically. In either case, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO STUDY THE WORKS AND ARTISTS 
CHRONOLOGICALLY. 
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concept Ifc 

Artists have many ways by which they organize, pattern or form their work, using many elements; 
i.e., light, sound, motion, space, time and texture. 



To begin a train of thought . . . 

what gives something form? how are they put together? organic? geometric? simultaneous? linear? central and 
peripheral? by theme and variations? patterns and sequences are ail around us in daily experience why are certain forms 
selected out of the many that are available? pent atonic symphonic canon dynamics value hue and intensity direction 
and flow human-sized superhuman-sized major and minor chords open, soaring folding in, pressing down, confining 
static linear spinning percussive glaring high contrast 
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concept 



It is the nature of the individual artist to transcend emergent styles and conventions in the arts. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The implications tor understanding better the cultures~socio logically, politically, and philosophically--are numerous. As 
students study the 'statements' of artists they are brought into direct contact with the feelings and ideas of the people; i.e., 
when they delve into the motivations that led Picasso into painting "Guernica" they are confronted with the realness of 
autocratic administrative policies and their effect upon people, particularly m Spain in the tatter half of the 1930s. As 
students become more aware of the human prerogative of shunning cliches, their research and problem solving skills take 
on different dimensions. Consumerism, too, is seen in a new light as the stereotypes in advertising and marketing are 
understood. 
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concept 

Artists have many ways by which they organize, pattern or form their work, using many elements; 
i.e., light, sound, motion, space, time and texture. 



FORMING AND ORGANIZING 
One 

Go on a reflected image hunt-reflections in water, mirrors, plate glass windows, concave, convex, and rippled surfaces. 
(You will probably find a number of reflective surfaces right in or around the school.) Move objects or yourself into view, 
observing the affect of different surfaces upon the image, especially those that produce changes in the emotional 
character of the image or give animation to objects. Try a similar procedure with sounds. Compose a five or six note 
melody; change the Key, the tempo, the rhythmic phrasing, the octave in which ft is played or sung. Listen as it is played 
on different instruments. Try the procedure with a simple dance sequence-a segment of a folk dance, possibly, or one 
you have created. Discuss the changes in tone, texture, mood, and any others that may have occurred in the images, the 
sounds, and the movement. Select the three (image, sound, movement) versions that work together to produce the 
affect you desire. 
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concept ¥ 

Artists have many ways by which they organize, pattern or form their work, using many elements; 
i.e., light, sound, motion, space, time and texture. 



FORMING AND ORGANIZING 
Two 

Choreograph a sequence of movements that are organized in A B A form, (example: [A] lying down/getting up [B] 
RESTING/moving around (A] getting up/tying down). Discuss the idea of the form. Build a pentatonic melody on 
resonator bells. Add a contrasting section. Repeat the first section following the contrasting section. Note how this 
musical form is similar to the dance form. Now change the musical form by adding an introduction, interlude, and/or coda to 
the composition. Add two or more contrasting sections to create a rondo form (A B A C A D A). Create a theme and 
variation by changing the first theme in any number of ways (playing it backwards-retrograde, changing the meter, 
changing the melody instrument, and/or playing the melody in imitation as a canon.) Did changing the organization 
change the mood or spirit of your idea? 
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CONCEPT % 

A'tists have many ways by which they organize, pattern or form their work, using many elements; 
i.e., light, sound, motion, space, time and texture. 



FORMING AND ORGANIZING 
Three 

Select a set of five or more photographs or drawings that describe an object in some depth-from different points of view, 
from different distances, under different lights, in different contexts, etc. Arrange them in a series that presents a story, a 
mood, or a progression. Develop your idea fully on film with actual shooting by drawing directly on the film and with a video 
camera. View your products with a critical eye for pattern, form, and organization; or which medium was most suitable; or 
other media that could have been used. Try incorporating sounds-poetry, Instrumental or vocal, environmental-being 
especially aware of any changes that may occur in your meaning or idea with such additions. Try projecting other still and 
moving images, lighting effects, and external movement, being careful to maintain your original idea-unless, that is, you 
feel It should be changed. 
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concept 

Artists have many ways by which they organize, pattern or form their work, using many elements; 
i.e., light, sound, motion, space, time and texture. 



ARTS EXPERIENCES 

Notes: There are, of course, numerous experiences that will develop this concept In each of the discrete arts as 
well as those that would be called arts experiences. 

The analysis of the work of other artists, observing and interacting with artists as their work takes form are 
both extremely helpful to the development of this concept. 
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concept * 

Artists have many ways by which they organize, pattern or form their work, using many elements; 
i.e., light, sound, motion, space, time and texture. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

Working toward an understanding of pattern, form, and organization will enhance the comprehension of mathematical 
patterns and relationships (such as sets, systems in other bases, series as in 2, 4, 6; 4, 8, 12,-16, 24) come to mind 
immediately. The connection with environmental education is obvious. There is pattern, form, and organization in the 
natural world that is observed by the artist with discernment and it Is the artists among us that are making some of the 
strongest statements about the disruptive problems human-kind is making for itself. Every language has pattern, form, 
and organization that is emphasized as students' ears and eyes become more discerning. Young children's work within 
experiences dealing with this concept helps them to recognize the frequently unnoticed differences in the forms of letters 
and words (i.e. 'tf or to,' form or from, when or where). Experiences in organizing ideas into a sequence have impact from 
students' abilities to tell or write simple stones or information to the organization of research papers. Such experiences 
also provide students with another way of learning and evaluating most any content area. 
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CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS 




Art* Curriculum Guld«lin«* 

tartttt of Curricnltm **4 In»txuctioo 

PMfuylr**!* DtHrtsmt of Education 1974; ig^MQUd ft r»p*int«d 1907 



ART EXPERIENCES 



p 9D pli have the potential to be perceptive, sensitive, ftMiWMm 
•»r«Mi^ and^rMtiv* individual.. A quality «t •duration program 
will provide experiences that develop these human attribute.. 

The general objective of the «rt education progra» i» to 
develop perception, understanding, response, .Kill 
and evaluation capabilities to the fullest in each individual. 
To do this, educator* need to; 

a. Heighten their students' oarceotuai K»££» g!?!^S t le 
planned experience, that involve tftetn in di teeming subtle 
differences and similarities. 

b. Elicit the response of their student.! allow thea to be 

creative proceea be achieved. . . 

d. Davalop axilla through involvement in the total art 

proceae, tha uaa of toola. madia and techniquea. 
a. Develop undera tending by involvement in P*™°""L 

perceptual and creative experiencee, and tha open 

reception of art expreeaiena of othere, both of tha peat 

and praaant. . „ __, 

f. salp the atudanta build an extenaive internal repoa 

itory of art axpariancaa on which to baee their 

avSluatlona! sinaitive aeethetic jiulflBantB are made 

through Se eoaprehenaive total of accuimilaUjd learning.. 
(A etude nt endteacher maintained journal and portfolio 
are extremely important hare.) 

The art experiencee presented ere only a few 
offered to etiaulate the teacher 1 a imagination in the «*2£*°P- 
ment el their atudente' aeeth.tic growth through art. Thee, 
experiencea ahould be adapted to the maturity level of «■ 

atudente , perticularly in the extent of motivation and reaeercn. _ 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



EXPLORING THE VISUAL EXPRESS 105? OF IDEAS AND VAI4JES. 
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2.4 



2.1 Discuss the development of under- 
standings , idess and values! Name 
■esse understandings , ideas or 
values we have in common. How or 
why did we arrive at a common value? 
Can individuals have separate ones? etc. 
Whet are some of the external influencing 
causal factors* parent! -home* teacher* - 
school* peers-leiiure time* political 
laadera-govemment; religious leaders- 
structure of roiigioni environmental, 
economic, cultural and social factors, 
etc. ? What are some of the internal 
influencing factors i the selectivity 

of the individual due to personality, 
exposure, practicality, pressure, etc? 

2.2 Observe how artists expreaa their 
understandings, ideas and values through 
art. For example, the artists express 
social or political philosophy through 
their art; Baumier's cartoons, Goya's 
painting/ "The Third of May# IMS, in 
Madrid," Picasso's "Guernica," et f- 
Reseerch other values such as religion. 
Research artists' lives gaining insights 
to thair personalities, temperroente, 
interests and values* noting the influence 
these have had upon their work. 

2.3 study your own social, political, personal 
interests and values and then do a magazine 
montage or a varied materials collage 
expressing some aspect of their values or 
a social statement; work on a "statement 



Some artists work in a manner that is 
primarily expressive of a particular 
phase of the human condition. Study 
the works of a number of different artists 
and decide whether the work is: 

Intellectual 

Geometric Structure 
Pointillism 
Mechanical Perspective 
Representational 



a social statement; worn on « * v , ^ " before? 
mural or murals with some of your classmates. before/ 



Emotional 

Expressionism 
Abstract Expressionism 
Surrealism 

Social 

Moral Statements 

Cartoons; political and social 

Communications 

Spiritual 

Religious Representation 
Iconography 

Physical 

Some forms of Abstract 

Expressionism 
Self Portraits 

Keep a journal of your deliberations. Come 
back to it occasionally. Have you changed 
your mind about any? Have you seen *ome thing 
new or something you didn't see or understand 
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EXPLORING THE VISUAL 
EMOTIONS. 



List ion adjectives that refer to 
the etnotioni : happy , sad, angry* 
surprised, bored, etc. (Yon say 
expound on personality types* 
weak, strong, courageous, etc.) 
Discuss the methods people use to 
express their feelings* face, body, 
verbal. 

Demonstrate these feelings! say an 
ejection word and respond with your 
interpretation of that amotion. 
Do others understand or relate to 
your expressions? *Axe you 
communicating? - 

Show that people express their feel- 
ings in their paintinge, drawings, 
sculptures end collages, etc. by 
studying exemplar 'mood-*expressiv* 
art work. It would be better, at 
firstf to keep the eubject matter 
constant. For example , portraits... 
various media: 

•The Cry,* by Munch 
•The Green Line,* by Matisse 
•woman weeping," by Picasso 
•The Jester,** by Judith Leyeter 
•The Prophet," by Holds 
•Head, Wood,* by Schmidt - 
Rottluff 

Other eubject matter reflects the 
artist's feelings also? for example, 
landscapes. Xt is important to 
undsrstand that art does not have to 
be neturalistic to exprees emotions? 



ART 1 



EXPRESSION OF FEELINGS OR 



abstraction and non-objective work 

can be very expressivs of feelings also. 

1*2 Experience your feelings through an 
art medium f for example, painting i 

a. Listen to a mood through 
music, a story, a poem* an 
incident. Observe the variety 
of ways your fellow students 
found to express the mood. 

b. Choose an emotion card to be 
expressed in a painting. The 
cards should contain a variety 
of emotions. Compare your 
expressions. 

c. Analyse how you expressed emotion 
through the use of shapes, 
color, textures, brush stroke, 
etc* 
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UNDERSTANDING THE SXKILAMTXES OP ART WITHIN A CULTURE. 



3«l Through a comparative study of the 
art of various cultural, develop 
tha idea of unigueneee in the form 
of tha artistic expression within 
a culture. Sow examples for com- 
parisons 

Egyptian art of tha Dynasties 

By sent i urn 

Gothic 

Renaissance in Italy 

African 

Oriental 

Explore poeaible reasons for the 
means and form developed! the his- 
torical time period, the political , 
social, religious, environmental* 
technological and geographical 
implications y the values, under- 
standings and emotional tenor of the 
culture* Discuss religious iconography 
and the restrictions of governmental 
control of the art form. 

3 2 Creete an environment in a classroom, 

beefcetaga or any available aree. choose 
a culture or a country being studied in 
social science. Reaeerch it . 

a. Create visuals ♦ » . sixoes $ 
overhead t ran spar encias , murals, 
sculptures* mesas, headgear, 
textiles, representations of 
people, animals and plant life. 

b. Gather or develop appropriate 
sounds f music, tapea of bird or 
animal sounds, chants , voices, 
ate. 



c. Prepare foode of the aree, 
relating diet to the human 
condition, 

d. Experiment with dances , rituals, 
drama using headgear, masks and 
costumes. Try lighting effects 
and multiple projection. 

e* Invite a resource person to bring 
first hand information. 

3.3 Create an imaginary culture within tha 
class. You will want tot 

a. Oeacrine the geographic area; 
topography, climate, resources, 
etc* 

b. Form a government. 

c. Design a fleg or symbol. 

a. Develop social standards, values, 
technology, educational system, 
etc* 

e. Physicelly create this environment 
in the classroom. 

f. creete artifacts that reflect 
your imaginary culture. iA pre- 
technology culture would probably 
use hendbuilding pottery techniquea, 
simple looms, dyes developed from 
plants, etc.* 



fJ3 
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UNDERSTANDING THE UNIQUENESS OP INDIVIDUALS WITHIN A CULTURE. 
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People within a culture are etill individ- 
uals; each is the product of hit total 
persons! experiences which are uniquely 
hit own. The extent to which a person 
can openly express this individuality 
in hie art depend* upon the rigidity 
of hie cultural group* 

4-1 Analyse the results when everyone 
responds to the sane experience 
and uses the saaa medium for the 
Individuality of statement; the 
"thumb-prinf of the artist. 

4.2 Uniqueness of expression within a 
culture can be shown through a 
comparison of art done by various 
individuals within a culture. For 
example i 
Gezsiany 

Durer, 1471-1528 
Holbein * the younger. 
1498-1543 

Florence 

Botticelli, 1444*1510 
Leonardo , 1452-1519 
Michelangelo, 1475-1564 
Ghirlandeio, 1449~1494 

How do you identify the work of 
individual artiste? 



4.3 Demons t re te how a rigid cultural 
form of expression can stifle the 
individuality of the artist. For 
example, the Egyptian Dynasties* 
standards or rules of representation , 



4*4 



4.5 



Bytantian stylising of religious subjects. 
You will probably discern that even so, 
artiste etlll managed to express their 
individuality. What influence do philosophy, 
attitudes and values of the general culture 
have upon the artiste? 

As artists build experience upon experience 
they change their means of expression, but 
their "thumb-printe* remain, follow the 
lifetime progression of a particular artist s 
works t Manet, Gauguin, Piceeeo* etc. * 
point of interest to you would be to note 
your own developmental changes of expression 
through the physical and mental process of 
maturing # your exposure to art and your 
practice in producing art. 

Investigate the individuality of 'folk 
artiste* through interviews with local 
quiltmakere, fiddlers* wood carvers* 
stitchere and weavers, rou may want to 
video-tape these interviews, record them 
photographically* prepare a publication. 



V,4 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK. 
DISCOVERING THE AFFECTS OF LIGHT, 



$.1 Experiment with strong contrast! by 

manipulating a light source {flashlight, 
spot/ projector, etc) on an object or still 
life arrangement. Note the nodal in? 
affects , the color intensities and 
the contrasts. Incorporate your 
observations into your paintings, drawings, 
etchings* montages, collages, stitchery, 
etc. 

To emphasise the use of chiaroscuro, study 
reproductions of the work of Caravaggio 
and Rembrandt. Many other artists have 
used the dramatic affect of strong contrast: 
Xlee, DeChirico, Picasso, etc. How do 
Expressionists and Abstract Expressionists 
achieve this affect? 

5.2 Do outdoor observation drawings or 
paintings in strong sunlight at 
different times of the day. notice 
the contrasts and shadows; what affect 
does distance have on the play of 
light on textures? Emphasise values. 

5.3 »aka a shadow box. Cut "shutters* into 
the box at various points, set up a 
plant or still-life irtBi6e. Cast a 
bright light on the object, creating 
contrasts and shadows. Mote the 
differences of shape, depth perception, 
textural quality as you use the various 
shutters by making quick sketches. Use 
your "studies" as triggers for paintings, 
drawings, collages # etc. 



5.4 Set up a semi-transparent flat 
or hang a sheet as a screen. 
Asa a classmate or model to pose 
or slowly move behind the sheet 
in front of a light* OR Obtain 
pieces of tubular, stretchy material 
in which a parson may be completely 
covered and may move. Project a 
bright light on the swathed person 
and make a number of gesture drawings 
indicating the light and dark planes. 

5.5 Experiment with portrait drawing, 
painting, sculpture or collage using 
a strong light on the model to create 
sharp contrasts to emphasise facial 
bone structure. 

Create sculptures; clay/ wood, plaster, 
paper, etc. During the process and 
after completion* cast a light on the 
sculptures changing the direction 
to emphasise form. (This works 
especially well with mobiles where 
shadow and movement is also involved.) 



EXPtORlBG PflfKO KE HA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WRK, 
DISCOVERING COLOR AND ITS AFFECTS. 
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6.1 Heighten your understanding of color 
a* an aspect of lights Value... the 
lightening and darkening of a hue. 
Experiment with color mining by 
adding white and black to make various 
tints and shades for your painting. 
Do a won ochr omatic painting that 
incorporates your understanding of 
color value, Pencil drawing, pen 
and ink drawing and etching are also 
good procedures to use to experiment 
with value. Notice how the use of value 
can model objects and give the illusion 
of depth. 

Intensity ... the comparative brightness 
of a color. Intensity can define 
light areas and create the illusion 
of depth* Try using some high intensity 
colors in painting or poster design. 

Warm and cool colors* * -colors induce 
a physical and emotional response of 
warm and cool, Warm colors suggest 
more lighted areas; with cool color, 
shadows are achieved. Demonstrate 
that warm and cool colors can be 
used to make the lights and darks 
of a painting Study some exemplar 
works* especially that of the 
Expressionists. Experiment wxth 
color in this dimension by 
expressively painting reactions 
to words such ass "happy," "sad," 
"cool," •warm," "guiet," "wild. 
Try illustrating movements , music or 
situation* by selecting colors for their 
emotional content without regard for 
natural color. 



6.2 Experiment with primary colors. Create 
a painting by using only the primary 
colors to produce the secondary color* 
and brown , 

6.3 Become more sensitive to color in 
nature. During an outdoor "seeing" or 
painting class, count the variations 

of a single hue; add this kind of variety 
to painting by mixing colors. 
Counteract stereotyped color us^ge 
by demonstrating the variety of color 
in nature. For example, show slides 
of sunrises and sunsets in glorious 
colors to neutralize the ever constant 
"blue" skies. 

Ref^r to "technical aspects of colo r " card 
for further suggestions. 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK, 
DISCOVERING TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF COLOR AND ITS AFFECTS. 



7.1 Colors affect others colors: 

Close proximity of one color to 
another can effect a change in 
the way the color ie perceived. 
Shades or intent i tie* may change 
jr vibrations may occur along 
adjoining edges of certain colors. 
Try placing a square of one 
color on fields of other colors? 
for example, place a gray square 
on a field of white paper and 
another square of the same gray 
on a field of black. . . 
notice the apparent visual ch&nqe 
in value. Try other colors on 
fields of different colors. 
Demonstrate that the* eye will mix 
colors in close proximity i study 
examples of Seurat*s polntillistic 
paintings . 

Experiment with using just one hue 
maintaining its value, intensity and 
finding other ways of causing the eye 
to respond to the hue — spacing of the 
strokes, concentrating th# hue in 
certain areas, dry brush as opposed to 
wash. 

Explore color mixing* 

Cover flashlights or projector 

lamps with colored gels or 

cellophane; cast the lights on a 

screen overlapping edges and whole 

areas. 

Work with tissue overlays. 



Not<? what happens when you project 
the primary colors on a screen or 
wall (all focused on the same- spot) 
and then introduce yoursrlf or nrnrrts 
within the light beam. 

rnlor from light* 

Experiment with prisms in sunlight 
or in front of a projector lamp. 
(Pottles, glasses of water, transparent 
oil, and cut glass may also be used.? 
Make designs in color. Try experiment-; 
with kaleidoscopes. Refer to 
contemporary artists who work with 
-light shows.* Prepare your "«n light, 
sound and movement show. Use f lores cent 
paints, papers, crayons, crepe paper or 
yarns in pictures, totem poles, mobile*, 
etc, Cast a black light on the color* 
and observe the affects. 

Seek the aid of the science teacher for 
more experiments with color, for 
example, the reason for *af ter-imaqe , or 
complementary color image. 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHIOf APTISTS WO*K* 
DISCOVERING SPACE RELATIONSHIPS AND TRF f FELINES THf!Y ARCHISE . 



Experiment with the "feeling" of self in 
space. 

9.1 Talk about feelings you have in 

different kinds of spaces. How does 
your feeling in open space differ from 
your feeling in clcsed-in space? How 
is the feeling of personal size relative 
to the spa<e around you? Enclose your *o If 
in a large cardboard box or in a sack. 
What kinds of movements can be made? 
Observe things that move in space: birds, 
leaves, branches , cobwebs # acrobats, etc. 
Show h~w you would move and fe«l if you were 
one of these objects. Do an express iv<* 
painting of the "self *n space . " 
Demonstrate that being in space is different 
fr<-m looking into space? the arrangement 
of snap** vili be greatly affected* Tor 
txample , how does it feel to be in a 
forest? How do the trees look? what 
about size, color , texture? Paint as 
a participant, not as a spectator. 



-n.il 



Collect boxes of various sizes 
,md buil'i a large structure in spar*., 
one that you can move around and 
through. Faint the sculpture 
with biq bold designs and bright 
colors OR set up spot lights at 
various places OR change its ei< 
impact through projected color, 
textures* moving light- Find 
appropriate sounds for your sculp*unl 
environment, Ask your classmates t> 
move in and around your sculpture. 
Ask how they felt. Compare their 
responses to your own an<J the one 
yr>u were vorkinq for. 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK. 

riW-nvCFIW SPACE RELATIONSHIPS AND THE FEELING THEY AROUSE. 



Artists of^en work within a limited or 
restrict*** spice. Fiat and relief art is 
done within a pi e-determin©d space, i.e., 
the site of the paper, canvas, board, wall, 
fabric, etc Each war* or shape placed 
within 'his space affect* and is affected 
by each n°w addition. 

*,t Experiment with the arrangement of 

shapes within a given space. Choose 
a shape: circle, triangle, square, etc. 
Cut a quantity of this shape in a variety 
of different sires, colors, textures, 
solii colors, etc. Arranqe these 
cuttings <both positive and negative* 
ov*r th" background paper (space) in 
several different compositions, noting 
vari-us possibilities* building pattern*, 
over lapping, shapes within shapes, etc. 
Final l\ pasti> the most pleasing arrange- 
ment. {This procedure can be done in 
relief also, thus extending the space up 
fr-Tt tt.e length md width restrictions 
th** sur f ai'e. ) 

<* 2 ?n j Aint jtjs or drawings emphasizing 
the is** f all the surface space 
from t p ri?~E3ttnm and from sirte to 
side. per^mrer, •empty" spare berimes 
in.j- ? t r»t *s .1 sh,*pe . 

g } Make small t tares of heavy paper? foc^s 
the ft w />n a still life, an object, or 
an outdoor scene, then look at parts, tex- 
tures, patterns, etc. Change positions 
t „ w the arraignment in different ways. 



g.4 Start out with a mass of stone, 
wax, wood, plaster, cast stone, 
etc., producing the shape by taking 
away solids. Create spare around and 
through the form. 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK. 
MSCOVERIW SPACE RELATIONSHIPS AND THE FEELINGS THEY AROUSE. 



Artists w-Tk ~ith real and simulated depth 
in space. 

10,1 The evidpncp of depth in a three- 
dimensional sculpture or in relief 
art is obvious, but you will become 
more aware of it by seeing, tmichinq, 
,w1 making sculptures. 

Make sculptures by expanding paper; 
bend. *url, pleat, cut, twist, fold, 
slash, clip paper to make it stand 
in spac». {You could transfer this 
pr^*e. lure to sheet metal.) 
Puild \ sculpture or make a 
relief by forming modules and 
o> q.tni ring them into struoturps 
and !*»signs. 

«akp "f nid-auts"--pietures that 
st an J up and project out. Stress 
near, middle, and far away areas. 
Not ire and discuss space and object 
relationships: size, color, value/ 
texture, ef. (An alternative project: 
diorami. ) 

Create mobile*. Discuss the movement 
of m hi lea in space, the balance, 
hno and shap>*. Stuty Alexander 
Caller's work. Make mobiles from a 
variety >f materials: wirp, reed, wo*vt # 
t l i«.f i» , «• it dbMiird, metal , etc. 



10,? The illusion of depth on a flat 

surface is more difficult. Try some 
of the following suqgest i'>ns to 
demonstrate " i 1 iu* i nnary " techniques. 
Experiment with: 

The depth affects of marks having 
qualities of thin, thick, d.irk, 
lightr etc. 

Color and its affect on <fppth: 
value, intensity, warm and fool 
(Tefer to experiences under VoI^r'M. 
Sizes of objects in space: nr u , 
middle ground and far sway. 
Placement of shapes within the 
space of the paper, canvas, etc 
Objects in the foreground may bp 
placed low on picture area; objects 
farther away may be placed higher. 
Overlapping objects usually indicate 
depth. 

Visual perspective through observation 
drawing or painting on site. 
Mechanical persppctive as a too! 
ff the artist to croa^ 1 d*»pth. 
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ExrLOFlNG PHENOMENA WITH WHI 

t>!Sa»VF.f»IN'J MOVEMENT AND DIRECTIONAL 

Colors t line*;, shipfS, and positions 
direct mnv>incnt. Sometimes the movement 
is stati'*, angular, or repetitive, other 
times it fl>w* smoothly, curving into and 
through the work. Sometimes the artist usns 
obvious methods to direct the eye into his 
painting, drawing, etc., such as rolling 
hills, roads, fences, wires, etc. Even in 
non-object iv#> «nrk , lin<*s and shapes direct 
movement' . 

11.1 Look -ritically at your own work and 
the work of others observe the 
quality of movement. Look for 
directional movement in the en- 
vironment. Notice the lines and 
shapes r f architecture: pillars, 
qaMes, and church spires reaching 
upward; the static patterns of windows 
on apartment buildings, offices, and motels; 
the angular lines of multiple structures; 
the perspective of shopping centers* etc. 
Look at telephone and electric wires, 
railroad tracks, rolling hills and 
mountains. (Keff*r to movement 
activities under "space.") 
Intentionally work with the idea of 
movement in a project such as landscape 
painting or drawing, in sculpture or 
poster design. Be sure to include 
some examples of "OF" art in the 
trot i *.Mt i f ^n . 



CH ARTISTS WORK. 

FLOW AS AN ARRANGING FACTOK. 

U.? Sfcow how artists throughout time 

have been aware of movement and have 
caused feeling* «f movement within 
the viewer. 

«>.g. Cave drawings of Lascau*, 

Eskimo prints and sculpture 
Oriental paintings of nature 
such as the wave. 

This may be accomplished through the 
projection of multiple images in 
rapid succession, all of which 
have strong directional flow. Try 
your hand at large, free drawings 
on the walls of an improvised cave. 

11 i Mimic the movements of an animal, a 

runner, a clock pe^ulum, a corkscrew 
in slow motion. Transfer their 
motions onto mural paper t Isoed on 
the floor or wall. 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK, 
IS:'nvfRIMi; WnVEMENT ANP DIRECTIONAL FLOW AS AN ARRANGING 



Qualities r *t light can influence a 
feel^nq ot expression of movement in art. 
Bright colors appear to advance and 
vibrate w'-.pn placed near or next to dull 
colors or ^l^rs that ate complimentary. 

Distorted shapes and shadows made by 
light reflections or interruption* 
are quality that rah bf» used to express 
movement . 

12.1 Try color juxtspos i Uons to 
illustrate a feeling of movement. 
i*se mirrors to experiment with 
reflections. Sheets of polished 
metal w^rk well for this — also metal 
or fnit n«ated plastic. 

12.2 shad. w patterns are interesting to 
wo? K with. A Small flashlight bulb 
is effective in a darkened room. 
Enc uraqe the students to invent 
their own ways rf using shadow 

jfvi i e fleet ions to show movement. 

12.3 If you have an 8 or 16 mm motion 
picture camera, you may want to record 
the motion patterns of lishfcs on film. 
This may also be done with time exposure 
of film. 
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EXPLORING PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK, 
DJHCOVEMHC SHAPE AS THE CONTENT OF A WORK ->F ^Z'J"^^ 
IT TAKES AS DEPENDENT UPON THE INTENT rt l THE ARTIST. 



Shapes as subject matter: 



13.1 



11.2 
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Natural--L"ok closely at nature 
in general and at objects specifically. 
Study 'he art of others. Draw, paint, cut, 
stitch or sculpt shapes of objects as they 
appear in nature; arrange the shapes in 
a manner that is consistent with a 
naturalistic expression. 

Abstract--*The abstractionist takes 
from the natural forms that which is 
essential to his expression and arranges 
these shapes to suit his intent. 

Focus on part, of an object or 

still life. Frame nut other areas... 

enlarge, distort or exaggerate the 

shapps . 

Chan ie an object; cut, slice, 
PppI n otherwise transform a cabbaae , 
Jnmon, etc. Look at the new shape, the 
lines, texture, color. Enlarge or 
otherwise stress important or 
interesting aspects. Overlap 
trmslu'-pnt slices; create a design, 
t- contour drawing draw shapes while 
cl-.sely observing thr object, looking 
at thp paper only M relocate the 
dr twinu to- 1 » 

Exrn^nt with the gesture drawinl 
of f i Jur'*s using pencil or brush. 
Hivp the mo-lei change poses slowly? 
supenrp»s*» figure over figure, creating 
r-ve-erit. Fefer to DUChamp's *Nude. 
Creat** a multiple image by doing a 
lane ink wash of the Shape of a tnode! ? 
brush or pen contour line drawing* 
{Look at reflective images in water or 
wi rvft^wa . ) 



11.1 Mon-objective-'Shapes can exist 

as lust shapes in their own right. 
Work with cut paper shapes, arranging 
them into harmonious expressions by 
relating shapes to earn oth^r anJ to the 
space within which they are composed. 
Work with structural shapes in a non- 
objective sculpture using wood, paper or 
r lay. 
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EXPLORING PgBHO lW WI TH WHICH ARTISTS WORK. 
DISCOVERING SHAPE AS THE CONTENT OF A WORK OF ART— THE FORM 
IT TAKES AS DEPENDENT UPON THE INTENT OF THE ARTIST. 
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14,2 



Shape for emotional affects* 
Experiment with exaggeration* dis- 
tortion* abstraction, or unusual 
symbolic object relationships as 
in Surrealism- (Refer to Dali) or 
the expressiveness of Rouault. 
Look at forma through an empty 
glass jar, then partially fill the 
jar with water and note the affects. 
Observe yourself in a convex and a 
concave reflective object. Relate 
your impressions to art work. 
Refer to artists such as Picasso, 
Modxgiiani. De-Kooning, El Greco, 
Observe hr*w these artists create 
emotional affects by simple or 
extensive ohancje in form. 

Shape from line, Lines can define edges 
of objects or stand in space as structure. 
Look for variations of lines in 
the environment. Create a variety 
of lines with different tools or 
materials. Lines can be thick, thin* 
strong, weak, wavy r straight, j*3qea\ 
f .iltri tn4 , curving, etc. 

D"5 contour drawing with a continu- 
ous line, only looking at th" paper 

t rca~> » "n.illy relocate th f> drawing 
* J . 

?tuJy way:' hfforent artists us*d 

lire: 

<;raphic experssloni Van Hogh , 
>?anne, Mondrian. 
Texture aru* pattern? Picasso t 
M i * J SSP . 




possessing character; Oriental ink 
drawings. 

Structures Moore* Lipschitz 
Functional; Wright, Earoes. 

14 Pome additional shape projects: 

Create shapes in drawing or painting 
without using lines to define the edq**s. 

newspaper 
n a variety 
the lack of 
emble these 
into an 



Cut still life shapes from 
print with the type going i 
of directions to emphasize 
an exterior edge line. **s 
shapes with other materials 
arrangement for a collage. 
{Experiment with a variety 
large, small, light, heavy 
discover that you can achi 
modeled affect by overlapp 
type on shadowed edges 



of types . . . 

You wil I 
eve a 

i ng close* 



Create shapes hy drawing the spaces 
around objects rather than the ob- 
jects themselves. This will empha- 
size that background space is 
important to tho t^tal affect of 
thp picture. 

Draw, paint, or cut unfamiliar shapes, 
such as the interior workings of a 
clock or motor, arranging them in a 
design. {Variation: create an untrue 
marh i ne . ) 

Pop a kernel of corn in a bit of oil 
on a spoon over a candle. Study the 
kernel under magnification. Quickly 
draw its barogue shape. Eat it- 
pop another, study it, dra* it, c*at 
it . 
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FXPIORJNH PHENOMENA WITH WHICH ARTISTS WORK, 
MSCMVERIN*; THAT TEXTURE HAS HHTII TACTILE AMD VISUAL APPEAL. 



t*.l Feel th" texture of each thing around 

you and become aware of how it makes you 
ft'*! insidp. Prepare a t**ture table or 
a surpr^e texture box or a texture bag. 
Hold the objects in your hands, press 
textures against your cheek, on the 
end of your nosei on the inner arm or 
wTis* . Hecord expressions and words- 
Fold or section a large sheet of paper 
into eight parts; select a different 
textured object to represent in each 
sv-ti-m. Emphasize the visual qualities 
of texture, and how this quality can be 
graphically recorded. Look for texture 
in art works, note how artist achieved 
it {them) and its relationship to the 
work. Take a field tnpf observe and feel 
texture in the environment- Feel the 
bark of the trees, thistles, pine cones, 
macadam, manhole covers, etc. Draw or 
do rubbings of the textures; collect 
textures from nature for a collage- 
Ask a frienJ to guide you while you are 
blindfolded around the room or on 
school grounds. Express your inner 
feelings ahout what you felt through 
any one or several of the following 
tefhn ijues: 

1. Fepouss^* 

2. Ceramic sculpture, pottery 

3. Plaster s.md oar.t ing 

4. Collage 

•=> . Simulated texture in flat work: 
drawing/ painting. 

6. Stltchery, weavino, mar ramp 

7. Belief sculpture 
R, Block printing 
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Create a texture.. . change smooth 
surface of a stjuati* into a different 
texture- Note the number of different 
ways this was accomplished? tearing, 
punching, folding, crumpling, clipping, 
Pt<\ «a*e a full texture montage 
by creating texture shapes in paper. 
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rNIirt^TAWFU*ifi THE IMPORTANCK OF "NITIN'J I PEA WITH MATFIPIAL 



As you *'Xplore the variety of materials used 
In art, develop /»n understanding of the qualities 
of each an i methods of usinj each. When you 
experiment with a method of using a particular 
material, keep in mind two points: 

1. You want to express a particular 

ide i or feeling and 
I. you want to l*»arn to control th^ 
me 3 i urn. 

Try th«* s *me idea or feeling in another 
medium or use -mother method. Find the way 
and means most satisfactory to you. 
Continue y>ur explorations of the phenomena 
with which artists work and be DISCERNING 
in your observations off things and prople 
arounl y^u. 

Refer to expMiences listed under light , 
color, »pa*-»», *hape, movement, texture. 

The following are some of the means of 

visual expre**'i r m you will want to explore; 
Architecture paintings 
Calligraphy photographs and Films 

Ceramics Prints 
Drawing- Puppets 
.jfwMlty Sculpture 
Text i les 



The following ire 

visual expfssjon 

appl i^ue 

batik 

carving 

cast ing 



some of the ways of 

you will want to explore: 

glazing 

mixed media 

montage 

painting-wash, impaste, gla2o« 
pinch, coil, slab and wheel 
hui Iding with clay 
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di iwing-ccntnur , i«sture 

and skr»ti-hir\4 
enamel in j 



pr intmakmg--st m\ 
relief, etcfi, 
Fi tk screen 
lithography 
rubbi ngs 
stencil making 
st i tche? y 
wpavin^ 



Tho fi'll'ihring ate some of the materials .md 
tools of visual expression you will want to 
inves* igates 

paper and paper products 
p.Ti nt--* ransparent , opaque, 



wood 

nv? fca 1 
clay 
f abr 
yarns 
charcoal 
penci Is 
brushes 
pens 

rut t i nq and 



plaster 
reed 

papier mache' 
wax 

chisels, qauges 
t orchis 
k i Ins 



inciting tools 
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UNDERSTANDING THE IMPORTANCE Of UNITING IDE* WITH MATERIAL 

AVP TfCHNtQtlE CALLIGRAPHY (i><»iutifu1 writing) 



17.2 



17.1 



Mjke a list of commands; expressions 1 

of friendship, disgust, enjoyments 

or sounds {sneeres, barks, bird rails, 

etc.* S?y your list or make the sounds 

over and over until you decide on the 

best inflection or representative mark. 

Choose from paper or other suitable 

surface, brushes, pens, inks or 

paints and create a calligraphic 

expression. Think about the 

relationship of the meaning of 

the word(s) or representative marks 

to the whole surface, the boldness 

of stroke, the colors used, the 

imposition of ^th*»r ilesigns or 

symbol s . 

Study the calligraphy of oriental 
artists for its aesthetic meanings 
and decorative appeal. Using contemporary 
symbols and writing styles, design a 
doorway, a tuilding facade, a silk screen, 
a w.ill hanging, a poster. 

Using; yo'ir own n,imo develop a textile 
ileu m. Prepare i stencil and print 
yout own fabric. You may want to explore 
th* possibilities of the batik technique. 
Vou may wa;it t« prepare relief blocks in the 
fashion of the oriental designers rather 
than using stencils or free hand 
if-fl t i* n. 



^ t „ ?S p a contemporary social or 
political problem and create a poster 
or collage incorporating calligraphir- 
I'j.ilities, visual impact md mess, vie. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE IMPORTANCE 

MATERIAL AND TECHNIQUE 



18.1 Investigate the expressive and decorative 
shapes 'if hollow and solid objects such 
as nuts, bolts , insulators* washers , 
and other things usually found in bins 
in hardware stores, Study them for 
their relationships to each other and 
to other materials such as leather, 
wire, yarn, beads and cord. Study them 
for the way they make spaces and new 
shapes, and their suitability to your 
idea* Whether these relationships 
develop into a form that fills a room 
or hangs around a wrist, study it for 
the aesthetic qualities of sculpture. 

IB,? Explore the possibilities of developing 
a •statement* about the environmental 
situation in your community through 
a three-dimensional form made from 
clay. It may be built entirely by 
hand building techniques or combine 
sl*b and coil with wheel thrown pieces 
or tfrrw all pieces on the wheel and }oin 
thex,. Ua?e or paint the form if ynu 
fnol it i« necessary. 

18 \ St'idy the personality and characteristics 
ol a friend. Explore the possibilities f»f 
comb mi nq wixe, tumbled stones nr clay 
pieces into pendant or necklace that 
reflects your friend OP 
Develop .* modeled bust of your friend 
from w ix or clay, a chunk of styrofoam. "P 
Srulj-t fhe poi trait from wood or stnne. 
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ART 18 



OF UNITING IDEA WITH 

SCULPTURF 



\H 4 Study three dimensional forms in 

nature. Reduce them to solid geometric 
shapes which can be combined, cut or 
reorganized into an abstract form that 
reflects upon your idea of needs within 
the environment. 

(Refer to experiences listed ux*r "spaceD 



ART 19 



UNDERSTANDING STVLES AND CONVFNTIONS IN ART 

SCHOOLS OF ARTISTS, GROUPS AND SOMETIMES INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS 
DEVELOP WAYS OF EXPRESS TNG THEMSELVES IN ART THAT BECOME 
CONVENTIONS THROUGH ACCEPTANCE OR REPETITION. BECAUSE ARTISTS 
ARE ALSO INDIVIDUALS, SEARCHING FOR UNIQUENESS AND QUALITY OF 
EXPRESSION, STYLES AND CONVENTIONS ARE CHALLENGED. 

19.1 Study and compare « 
art "convention*" a 
NECESSARY to Study 

oTcJiTTT 

Eqypt i an 
Greek 
Roman 
Byzantium 
Romanesque 
Early Gothic 
Late Gothic 
High Ren* i ss^ncp 
Baroque 
Classical 
Neo-Classic 
Romantirism 
African tribal art 
Gupta art of India 
Indian art 

Ros^arch the original motivation 
for the style or convention, 
i.e. religious beliefs that 
controlled the artists of Byzantium 
or African tribal artists in their 
imaies of mother and child. When 
and where did it develop? What 
was happening at the time—artistically, 
socially, politically? i.e. humanistic 
awakenin? that was reflected in 

7!) 
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ixemplar work of various 
md "styles* ( IT IS MOT 

these in chronological 



Oriental 

Naturalism 

Post- Impressionism 

PointiHism 

Expressionism 

Cubism 

Surrealism 

Abstract Expressionism 
Pop 

Hard Edge 
Op 

Minimal 



19.2 



Note t 



Renaissance images of Biblical 
characters or the awareness on 
physical well-being that was 
reflected in Greek proportion, who 
were the artists involved? What 
happened to the convention or 
style? 

Explore the variety of styles in 
the art of fellow students. How are 
these similar to recognized styles? 
How do they break or challenge 
t rarli t ion I* 



Mmy of the experiences suggested on Cards 
3 and 4 may be adapted to the idea of 
artists challenging the conventions already 
established. 



UNDERSTANDING THAT INTUITION, IMAGINATION 
AND SELECTION ARE KEY INGREDIENTS OF ALL 
CREATIVE ENDEAVORS 



To develop your spontaniety of initial response 

20-1 Using just one word or a nonsense syllabi*** 
endow it visually with the qualities of 
feeling it originally engendered. Tapes 
of sounds and words may be prepared before- 
hand for students' reactions and responses. 
You may also animate words. 

20 2 Develop a sequence of pictures that 
chanqe through gradual or subtle 
differences the original intent~-i.e. 
a tree into * rifle, a cart into a 
horse. 

2D. 3 Study natural objects for qualities 

of other things or beings- -photograph 
silhouetted treea, shrubsi poles, sign 
posts that rewind ycm of personalities,, 
human qualities or characteristics. 

20.4 Study the wor* of Pavel Tchelitchew 
"Hide and Seek*, or Escher or Dali. 

20. 5 use "unnatural" or "supernatural* hues as 
th*y express imaginative qualities. 



DEVELOPING AWARENESS AND UNPFF? 



Many pe* pie rannot appreciate or value art 
that deviates from easily definable subject matter 
and a naturalistic for» of representation, Such 
people are very limited in their capacity to expon^n^ 
the beauty ^a! -jey in the world of art. 

You have the opportunity and the responsibility 
to participate and experience a variety of art forms; to 
become involved with .art and grow in understanding 
and appreciation. 

21.1 Arrange an "aesthetic corner* in the 

classroom where displayed works of art 
can he rotated on a regular basis. Be 
sure to include a variety of art (such 
as paintings, sculptures, drawings, 
prints, jewelty, pottery, furniture, 
architecture, etc. ) and forms of 
art {nituralistic, abstract, non- 
obiective, etc.)* You may want 
to include inspirational objects 
of natuttr. Make it possible for 
people to arrange and rearrange 
the items in the corner * The 
usual wall displays or reproductions 
are fine* bu* remember to change them 
often --*<»er th*» interest up by keeping 
if t rnr<'S' 1*1 J art up. 

21.2 Arrant ior field trips to museums, 
artists' and craft spersons * studios* 
architectural structures, etc, giving 
deliberate attention to ways of seeing, 
feeli'»i and learning from the experience, 
r.L "Walk through" a toliack painting; 
To ^any a Jackson Pollack painting 
may be mothing but a lot of dribbles, 
but if a person were to pick out one 
h.H» and move physically in the directions 

o 
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STANDING OF ART 

and emphasis of that bur-- 
changing to another and then 
another—th** person i~ snPini 
and feeling much nvrn of th«* 
painting. 

Seleot examples of an artist' s 
work and prepare multi-image 
visual display for the remainder 
of the class so that you orient 
the entire group to the work and 
times of an artist* 
If an artist whose work is to 
be seen has shown particular 
concern for one of phenomena, 
explore that phenomen before 
seeing the artist's work. 
Watch the artist work in his or 
her studio. 



DEVELOPING AWARE HESS AND UNDERSTANDING OP ART 



ART 22 



22 A Discos art with y^ur friends. Taik 
about trr irvjonent p shapr*«, space, 
light, color, movement, depth, tpxture, 
Jim?, thyth"*, pattern, value, art is*'* 

intent , *>t c, 

22,2 Create ^tt^, throuqh involvement in thr 

process of creatine '-omes realization and 
und"i5»t irufinj of t?*e intent, the strti.j^les 
an. I »v> revirls of th« artist and his ar' . 

?2. 1 Ma-.e .ir ran •j^'rvnts f r an artist to work 

m the * -hool for a period of time; rerhaps 

an r-ld-M brother or sister, a friend of the 

fafil,, «■ ■•■'•»»no whr, lives in yout neiqhtfn fr • ^ 

22.4 visit with leal irtiBts tor those within a 

arojravfiirai arcj smh at* northwest counties) 
and sf- l»rt w^fk'-. for a local exhibit. Gather 
information ant! pupare the eatalrx? of the 

exh i S-. i ♦ . 



S2 
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t *HT>F P ^TATU) I U r t THAT ENTERTAINMENT, CEREMONV AND RITUAL ARE 

ART EXPERIENCES. 

PEOPLE ENJOY THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN PLAV , ENTERTAINMENT, CEREMONY 
AND RITUAL BECAUSE IT TOUCHES EACH AT A PERSONAL LEVEL* AS 
PARTICIPANTS, THE' ARE INVOLVED IN FORMULATING IDEAS AND S' 
IVE STRATEGIES , CREATING SYMBOLS OF COMMUNICATION, THfc PROCt r> 
OF PRODUCTION* AND THE PERFORMANCE. AS SPECTATORS* THEY ARE 
INVOLVED WITH THE SENSORY STIMULATION HF THE SIGHTS, SOUNDS, 
MOVEMENTS, SYMBOLIC COMMUNICATIONS AND THE EMOTIONAL IMPACT . 



ERIC 



Create a Celebration 

Explore the ceremonies and rituals 

of van us cultures, for example: 

Ancient Ofreek* ^r Romans, Primitive* 

African Tribes, American Xndi«ns, 

ptr. Look at symbols, decorations, 

in' veiwnM, chants* etc. Select 

i t^en** to celebrate. Some suggestions: 

.i. An event: circus, field trip, 

h' Is day, •'-port competition, etc. 

h , A season; spring, summer, autumn, 
wi nt n r . 

c> Element** i sun, snow, rain. 

d. M ( >od t-r feelings happiness, 
rv-mism, patriotism, etc* 
Formulate ideas f " f how to celebrate 
♦ >,*. t»,*«ro. Som<* *■ ;) 4 jeit i /<s ns : 

a. Parade 

f r ai >* 

V.»i tet y pi«"--en* at * r-n 
• t r iti'i J e* : 
tfr 1 t in } story , p«*rns , 
"hint*, s'-njB. 

f-i^cts * decorations needed: 
r>f*tume?i masks* headdresses, 
\, jrm^ r * , posters- floats, 
rur -»]»', ;*»n»ety, puppets, 
etc. 

Symbolic movements, dances. 
Appropriate sounds, music, 
«,-n?«*, '.-hant*f instruments. 



Decide on the processes of production 
and the division of labor — individual , 
rnmmittee and total group projects, 
j . writing, composing, collecting 

sounds, constructing instruments, 

etc. 

h, Designing, constructing, paintingi 

stitching, lettering, etc, 
r. Development and choregraphy of 
movements. 
Perform the event or "putting it 
all together." (It need not be performed 
for an audience.) Total involvement 
for all. 



UNDERSTAND I BG TBAT EWERTAIHIIENT* CRREKOW* AND RITUAL ARE 
ART EXPERIENCES . 
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24,1 Create a puppet drama; 

Develop plot and characters; indicate 
verbalizations and moods. Create 
puppets: sock, paper baa, paper 
const ruction , stitched and stuffed, 
papirr mart***', balsa carved, potato 
head, etc. Collect or create appropriate 
sound effects. Make stage and scenery. 
Prac^i'e and perform. Interesting option: 
make a popcorn stand from large cardboard 
box; p f p and ba^ the fresh corn for qivim 
to the audience. 

2*. 2 Create a student dramas 

Develop characters, situation, and 
pl^t; write script. Make and 
Collect scenery, props, costumes, 
etc. {Learn vocabulary of stage: 
flats, drops, wings, props, etc.) 
EAUeiiment with lighting techniques 
fcfFploxity dependent on maturity 
of the students.) Collect or create 
ai-prc pr late sound frets. Practice: 
re"isr*« |«erfr>rm, 

2*.? Create a ' h.ir ictrr; 

L'evelop a -harart^r- -real ist ic 

xma^tnery. Write a story about 

this character wa th setting. 

incidents and resolution. Illustrate 

the stnry. Make int^ book form. Alternate 

pioje t --Construct a mnature 3-D cardboard 

st ige complete *ith the s**t for one 

seen* of a play ,iL>out the character 

dev^l"ped ihove. Include wings, flats, 

m» , with wirvi'-un, ^rs. Mike paper 



sculpture furniture. Use a variety 

of materials, wall paper, paint* rloth, 

etc, 

24 . 4 Create a ri tual s 

l-se the popcorn experience (Card 11) 
in a ritualistic fashion by haying 
designating areas, timing, music, 
words, lighting. You may w« n t to 
compare and contrast your ritual 
with those tn which you have participated 
(religious, parades, social groups, etc.) 



ERIC 



LEARNING VOCABULARIES, TO"! 



25.1 Artists develop vocabulary for con- 
cise recording and recovery of in- 
formation. Knowledge of the artists 1 
vocabulary contributes to easier 
gndrrstanding of information, 

and nakes art dialogue more meaningful: 
i.e. hue, intensity, value have very 
definite meanings an relation to 
col*>r , 

Therefore, accurate and definitive 
vocabulary should be used whenever 
at t is being discussed-- 

25.2 Tools are developed to facilitate the 
artists' expression. Many tools are highly 
specialized while others are used in many 
ways. Respect and care for your 

tools. They will serve you better. Find 
and use as many "t o Is" f"r drawing as possible- 
finger, toe, elbow, nose, stick, broom straw, 
brush, pen, pencil ... Find and use as many 
materials for drawing as possible — paper, 
fabric. Rand, frost on window, soft clay... 

Techniques are methods or personal ways of 
dOinj art. Some techniques are widely accepted 
because of the er^nomy of the procedure and the 
effectiveness if the results. Techniques are 
changed according to the individual and his or 
her needs, i.e. printmak in?- -plate may be of 
any material, th« relief built of stuff or the 
surface incised- -concept of oil and water 
incrp^atibiii^y is important tn some 
tp^hniTies °f printmaking. 
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If) SYSTEMS 
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DEVELOPING SKILLS AND WORKING STYLES 



AS PEOPLE SERIOUSLY WORK IN ART THEIR TOTAL AWARENESS 
IS HEIGHTENED) THEY BECOME MORE SENSITIVE TO ALL ASPECTS 
OF NATURE # ENVIRONMENT AND THE HUMAN CONDITION. THEY SEARCH 
FOR SETTER CONTROL OF IDEAS AND MEDIA TO EXPRESS THEMSELVES 
MORE INDIVIDUALLY AND WORE AESTHETICALLY ■ 



■-..I drew repeatedly until there it one drawing that i« dif 
ferent from the rest, which does not loo* Hfce an ordinary 
rtudy, bat more typical and with more feeling. " 

Vincent Van Gogh; 

The Creative Process 



"The painter paints as if in urgent need to discharge 
himself of hit aenaationa and hie visions* " 

Picasso? 

The Creative Frocets 



On the laat day of his life, Renoir painted 'Anemones,* 
and as hit brushes were laid aside, he spoke hia final words r 
•I think I am beginning to know something about it,* 

Renoir My Father? 

Jean Renoir 
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DANCE EXfEPIENCES 



The following dance Packet is organized on the basis •'*•*«* 
overall concepts which are significant to the understanding of the 
pheno«enon of dance. They appear to be simple enough, but they 
abstracted from years of concrete experiences and can only be appreciatrn 
fuUy fhroujn similar persnn*! aceunulat »on of real expertences and 
discoveries. 

Engagement in the processes of dance is the most important criterion 
for building conducting, and evaluating dance experiences for stude nts 
of any age? Active involvement means doing which includes watching, 
![s?eni!!g! feeling! questioning, and evaluating as well as r rart ,r.ng. 
making, and performing movement sequences or dances. 

skill* need to be developed, sensitivities and perceptions refined, 

and circumstances in learning and synthesis. 

The integrity of dance experiences depends on peeping the ^alitative 
feelings of the participants in relation to the activities and ideas which 
« ^ been prSmpted by educational 'trategies. The concept, that follow 
provide a fraaSwork of overall areas of knowledge, P»w*»f. and craft in 
the field of dance, but each can be approached so as to emphasize different 
aspects of experiencing. 
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CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS 



TODI*HTAtft>X&G T8S SIKILAAITIES 



2.1 Select folk or ethnic dsness with 
different clusters of qualities end 
themes. A ranga can be found within 
one cultural region, but it is easier 
to get obvious contrast by selecting 
from different cultural areas. Example; 
Slavic, Engliih Country dance, Greek, 
Mexican. Perform the dances and try 

to experience their qualities rather 
than projecting a preferred American 
feeling on them, fe.g., castanets and 
heel tapping are inherent in all Mexican 
dances?) Later define some of the 
feelings, preferences, and understandings 
that the dances seem to suggest. 

2.2 Perform selected dances from different 
societies or periods of time. (court 
Dance, Square Dance* Charleston* Hula, 
Kolo, Highland Fling). Diacuss some of 
the clues which enable differentiation 
among dances and some of the factors 
which might be relevant to their 
particular character, xou may delve 
into the music which was usually featured 
with these various dances and possibly 
the environments. 

2.3 Form small groups to work on the same 
choreographic assignment, followed by 
a discussion of the unique solutions 
and their possible sources. Example* 
Develop a short dance which explores 
the feeling of time and space and 
movement of children, consider the 
?ame* and songa, the fantasies and 
fears, the real and imaginery 
relationships with people, objects 

or environments that might be good 
material for the dance. Encourage 
the groups to clarify a startle 
fnxnt. Perhaps just one of the 




OF DABCE WITH!* A CULTURE 
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following questions might yield a 
concrete decision about ■ovment, a 
space, a time, or a feeling from 
which to begin. What were your 
favorite games? What movements, space*, 
environments, times? Do you remember 
movements or words that you liked to 
repeat? What were their rhythms? Did 
you have any vivid or recurring dreams? 
Were there ever distortions of apace 
and time? Where did you like to go to 
explore, to play, or to be alone? 
What was the quality of this place? 
Share your choreographed dance with 
others. Discuss the ways the groups 
revealed their ideas and feelings to 
others- What differences or similarities 
may be observed among the groups? 

.4 arrange for a folk festival that 
representative of the ethnic or 
cultural groups living in your 
geographic region t OR attend a folk 
festival where the dance, music, costume 
and foods of various groups are featured? 
OR interview people from other countries, 
video tape demonstrations or exhibits 
of their arts. 

. s Learn some basic postures snd arm 

positions associated with several dance 
styles like Balinese, Ballet, African, 
Hawaiian. Discuss the problems of 
mastering these styles for people who 
are culturally unrelated. Discuss 
possible analogies with language learning. 
Seek out authentic music so that you 
may sense the life of the shapes and 
positions. Photographs can also 

Sfkelp. Discuss cultural differences in 
J fate of modification of conventions and 
styles and the relative value plored on 
newness . 



EXPLORING THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS AND 



\.\ :.'nt>l«te the following sentences with 

*n >f oximately seconds of movement wh i oh 
can also involve sound and word mikin? a* 
.wcempaniment . After each completion, an 
.-pserver-in'erpreter may be asked to 
restate his impression of the response i-» 
movement, sound , or visuals. Encourage 
students to respond in movement quickly 
without calculating. The sense of the 
completion will be in the movement 
and not in a verbal translation; 
words ^ay be used to highlight some 
nf its properties afterwards. 



Starters {in l's) 

I feel - 

i like - - 

T know 

1 ini^ine-" - 

f in 2*s or 

We ieel - ■ 

We like « 

We know . 

*v lma }\ uv 



Interpreters (im 1 ' «0 

You feel ■ 

You like--- 

You know — . 

Ynu imagine - 

fin 2*s *i *'0 

*They feel - 

They like-- - 

They know* 

They ima ? ine — 



Oiscoss dance a* a reans of expression "f individuals 
(I** md You'sJ and is groups of pe'T> ^ *' '* 
iW<» ' * an 1 They ' h » . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE , 



DANCE 1 

fSELXKGS THROUGH MOVEMENT 



1.2 Identify attribute** yog value in 

people fientie, strong, dirin?, etr.i 
jni ways you think p^ple should 
interact or relate to on»* anot'u r 
isupp^rt ive , independent , forr il , 
etc.) Then select one *r two 
attributes and inter*ction "UiH'S vii 
develop Sh*.»rt dances which ii^i-Ksy, 
demand, or emphasize thrr, 

1.1 Imagine th.it youi «chocl i * a t<-r »1 
society or trite. Outline 'he 
times, places* an! ways you might 
danre. What kind of dance might 
yeu do in the -*>rnin?, noon, ox after 
school? Wo i Id there be leaders? 
Would there ^e cr>uplrs, <mall 'jioup^, 
or one large gruuj ? How woul 5 *ne 
teachers relator Would their 
dancing be coo! or energetic? would 
it change with the circumstances? 
Would there be any point at which 
the purpose of the danre was tnore 
than social but political or spintuil? 

1.4 View films of dancn , making 

observations as to the needs, values, 
and understandings expressed. Organic 
some video taping so that y^u may 
view yourselves in the same way. 
Political? social, interpersonal 
relations or special school events, 
poetry, music or a work of art are 
just a few of the themes you may 
choose from. Note postural and 
gestural movement, use of space, energy 
and time. Observe facial expression, 
eye focus, interaction, and relation- 
ships to environment and dress. Mak*» 
note of any conventions or movement 
signals* (This experience has direct 
^el^t^gnship to those suggested on 



EXPLORING THE PBEHOHtNA WITH WHICH DASCERS *DRK 
UNDERSTAND! f*C THE APPEAL OF DANCE 
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Concent rat« on feeling, seeing, 
at.d hearing the nation provided in 
a aeries of sh^rt sequences. Spemi 
enough time so that you become very 
sensitive kinesthetically to the 
movement idea and will be able to jsp 
it as voLMbulary for a personal 
sequence. 

Sample ^e^uences: 

Tress out air, contracting the 
body inward and toward the 
center. Then inhale deeply as 
the body expands outward. 
Turn slowly placing each foot 

clearly on the floor. Gradually 
accelerate to a sudden, cl**r. 
and audible stop. 
Walk very smoothly in a path 
around the room to the sound 
and duration of a vowel sound, 
rirp quick strong gestures of the 
arms and legs exploding air 
in consonnant sounds as in Karate, 
Setuen<*e, phrase, and draJWtire the actions 
in any combination o* repetition, making 
sure you are aware of the sensory experience 
created for others as well as for yourself. 
After y-u have shown your work, discus* t»i«» 
sources of y>ur decision making in 
constructing your sequence. It is likely 
that some examples of aesthetic reasoning 
bas**d on perceived Tightness will emerj**. 
{It looked better. It felt right. It 
sp*:p^> to s-nxnd better this way - I 

identify mvable body parts and write the-» 
f>n car 5s. Do thr» same for natural action 
verbs like lift, pull r rise, fall, pu^h . 
etc. Qualifying adverbs like softly, 
sm-othly, frantically, etc. can also 
Im ^sed. Arbitrarily combine raM* 



into urograms which at? then read 
sensitively in regard to speed an! 
accent as instructions to movers. 
Select a combination of <-ards you think 
milht work well t^ether for development 
of a short study. A variation of this 
experience can t-e developed by usinj an 
artistic source for developing the 
word program**, (sketches , poetry, 
photographs) The wnrd programs can b> 
tak<*n away to leav just the resour^r 
and the response, niscuss your 
experience in light of the suitability 
of movement as an expressive medium 
and/^r the person.il satisfaction y ou 
had. Add to your understanding of tho 
appeal of dance by identifying words 
whirh suggest rhythmic, dynamic, or 
spacial patterns of motion and then 
design them into sequences, Uo*. hi in, 
circle evenly, accelerate, stop, 

collapse curve, straight, 

shake, hold, shake, shak**, shake, shake, 

hold, hold, curve in )Combme some 

of these with youf previously dev^l'ped 
sequence. How drf they change the 
feeling an? overall spirit of the 

. * With a group of 8 to 17 classmates, T«Mt»» 
motion sketches around en/ir nmentai 
images* >.e. 3 large body of wat*-r, 
variable wind, a sail boat. One person 
beefws the sound maker wh" c^ntr^H 
the wind factor while must of the 
dancers create the overall ripplin? 
or waving of a changing *ea. Several 
dancers can move through the spare, 
gliding and accelerating and chan?in? 
direction. A range of images can be 
imagined to include vertical movement as 

I well as horizontal, explosive as well as 

I sustained. 



"NDFRSTANDING the uniqueness of 



3.1 Set up lights as in a shadow play* 
Observe your classmates as they 
dance in the lights. Guess the 
identity of the dancers. Discuss 
peoples' moving "fingerprints" and 
the sources of individuality* 
Question whether they might be able 
to mike distinctions between people 
from different cultures or eras by 
their movements. Discuss the dangers 
and uses of stereotypes and the need 
for particular knowledge in making 
assessments as in your own 
identification of each other. View 
films featuring the founders of 
particular styles or innovations in 
dance. It ia frequently easier to 
observe the differences if you don't 
use the sound tracks. How do their 
movements differ from one another? 
How do their movements reflect the 
time and place in which they lived? 
Select sound accompaniments for the 
featured artists. Compels your choices 
with the sound tracks of the films. 

3.2 Collect photographs and prepare 
slides that present the work and 
times of dance artists* I.e. Graham. 
Humphrey , Balsnchine, Nicholais, 
Cunningham. Ailey, Mitchell. Put 
together a slide/ tape (perhaps 
multi-image) program that you can 
share with your classmates or 
younger students. Cluster your 
images and sounds in such a 

way that the style of the srtist 




DANCE 3 



INDIVIDUALS WITHIN A CULTURE 

is emphasised along with the times 
in which thp artist lived Uivps). 

J.I If possible ma\e arrangements for 

programs in which the dance companies 
reflect th*se styles and innovative 
changes. (Be sure to provide 
opportunities for exchange of ideas 
with the dancers.) Study each style 
for its distinctiveness. Why was 
the dancer or style considered 
innovative? What may have been some of 
the circumstances that influenced the 
dancer ? 
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EXPLORING THE PHENOMENA WITH WHICH DANCERS WORK 
UNDERSTANDING THAT A DANCER'S ENERGIES APE F1CUSLO *ND PATTERNED IN TIME 



f,l establish s pulse or basic beat in 
one part of the body (bead) and then 
shift it through other body parts 
(shoulders, hips, knees, arms) until 
finally it becomes a walk. Alternate 
tempo { f ast , medium, and slow). Experiment 
with accents, acceleration, deceleration, 
Try acceleration/deceleration going from 
up to down, down to up, forward or bark, 
with total body or just body parts. 

f.2 Establish a two phase breath sequence 

of expansion and deflation in which the 
whole body becomes involved* Begin to 
travel with the pattern developing 
venations and shifting the tempo of 
the breathing to become more excited 01 
serene in feeling. Collect in groups 
of various numbers and connect in some 
way so that the group feels like a who!* 
creature. Break up and realign. 
Accompaniment/ if used, should net have 
a percussive quality, but rather should be 
smooth, nr reverberating. 

6.1 Clap cut the rhythmic patterns of ynur 

first and last names. Try to sound that 
rhythm with other parts of your body. 
Make up a movement pattern which <-onfom* 
rhythmically with the way you say your 
name. Ask your classmates to say yrji 
name, move to your name and then do 
both together. They should not use 
your movement. This can be elaborated 
into whole sentences incorporating the 
name or sound and movement into 
♦ rrhest fat ions of various names. 



6.4 
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Develop a list »f descriptive energy 
words; explode, collapse, shake, 
glide, Swing, push, bang, quiver, 
etc. Select a word series and compose 
short movement studies using those 
qual it ies. 

Think of series of activities or energies 
that go in sequence In the environment, 
in mechanical or electrical operations; 

1. e. {amusement park sledge hammer 
event in which the person 1. gets set. 

2. swings the hammer, 3. hits lover, 
4. the weight goes up, 5* maybe 
strikes the bell. 6. comes down again, 
7. reverberates) Try to recreate the 
quality of time and energy used through 
the sequence* You may first mime the 
sequence, but then you should try to 
take any common elements of shape, 
situation, or space away and just 
recapture the time-energy series. This 
can also be done with human feeling 
episodes involving the shifting energies 
and times of developing excitement, 
fear, et<~. 

Amplify rhythms, dynamics, or designs 
of any movement assignment by attaching 
sound makers, lights, or streamers 
to the body. Another experience in 
anplifying interesting elements involves 
a shadow figure who fixates, reverberates, 
or stops action in response to the 
main dancing figure. This can best 
be done when the dance is known well 
by both figures and there has been some 
opportunity to try nut the process. 
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EXPLORING THE PMENO" 
i.J!fPr.flr»TA!*MN!f THAT BObY AVf^ 

S^t up a spotlight in the center of 
a darkened room, *s you experiment 
wjth the following exercises, pause 
occasionally to «tt»d> the s i Hmuet * 
r.ist on th" wal Is : 

F> nd as many ways as possible to 
create angles in body shaping anl th<»n 
space shaping (floor pattern, in the 
air)- Explore curves in the Body and 
then in the space. In continuous action 
move through various curves and angles, 
stopping m-ment»rily *o tmaqm'* the «?f ilJ 
I h"t ■ 1 iraph that msht b*» taken thf*r^. 

Combine curves and anql'-a by sharjTii 
th«- b*dy into the letters of a wor.i, 
or print the word in space. Think of 
different tody parts as the point if the 
pi-n-'il. Tank «f tb*« •■'•ntnr i.f w/M iht as 
- ^ j tuj t writ . 

Explore down -up - f orwar d-barkward- 
si Inward- mi around. Vary the ranje or 
amount "f sp.. k -e covered in earn M th"*e 
diteitins. Set a pattern top* frtr. 
C<ntun" several dancers* patterns in a 
single se|u**nrei Te^t to work out 
any traffic r r»blems, ;)isru««- ''lu»'y 

f tj ?»' t I"M . 

Bui M symetricai group designs 
l>- havinq f, >nr person ent^t the span* 
and assume a shapr-. One aft**r annth'-i 
othrr Lin -«ns add themselves t<> in*" 
J, si >n si- th.it it ultimately a -hie""* 
i symptiy. i>0 the sami* thing bu* 
lis** Jhe movement which is simple m * 
Top'**ttive #»nouqh to allow nth" !* * 1 
, t«M at*', ropy it e.isi Jy. 



CHh WITH WHTCH DAVCE** W"RK 

^ tri on havt shaft Asn i:xij.t u j'pa-m. 

Have someone call out lesion 
emphases. . .spherical, vertical , open, 
three dimensional etc. fly t 1 ie fount f 
three, each dancr should be in an 
individual shape which relates to th" r</nc»»pt 
When doing this in groups, one takes the 
lead and the others in sequence contribute 
to fulfilling the concept by the count of in. 
Take away thn counting and "velv from 
shape t o sh *p*» . 

Create short movement *"< tudses based 
on the changing shapes and the space use 
of some imagined ptVMinnvn'-n. la. hot wax, 
h. crumpled pi ast i«*i A ? 1 1 1 v 5 > deflitinj 

1<*1 2'*»71. } 

Mote: V'«u may r f *f course, do my ^r a)) 
of fhese without the spotlight, or you 
may want to vary th*» . x« a ivise^ M.r«ufh 
*h** fol lowing r 

• carry colored flashlights 

• move in front <*f pri^aty light st-up-^ 

• use scarves or colored stre.nvrs 

• video tap*> th*» oxpl'*r it i "ns f< r future 

viewing 

• tike distance shots with polaroid camera 

so that you can study th-e spaces an f ! 
shapes formed by the dan-er« at 
van ous t imrs . 
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tJNlTlWG IDEA AND FEELINGS HI 



8.1 Orgam** into small group* of 3 or 
6 and select a canon you know how to 
sing. tRcw f Row, Pow your Boat,..) 
Compose a movement sequence which 
is repeatabie and emphasises visually 
and dynamically the quality of the 
canon in entrance* and complimentary 
phrasing and relationships. Row do the 
resultant form* relate to space and time; 
Mote: Hany dance sequence* parallel the 
form* of music — the canon i* just one. 
Research will lead you to discovering other 
organisational form*. Your research should 
include viewing film** enjoying dance 
performance* and. of course, actual 
explorations yourself. 

B.2 You will need group* of * or * people 
to develop this experience. Arrange 
yourselves on a diagonal. Person 1 
m front does a simple movement. 
Person 2 perform* a different version 
of person I's movement (perhaps 
larger, smaller, faster, slower* 
fragmented, embelli»hed, etc.) Person 3 
performs another variation of person l's 
movement, as do the remaining dancers. Th* 
formation can be changed and the original 
movement phrase can become more complex 
an each member under stands th* them*» and 
variations concepts. 

rj View or participate in several dances. 
Find a way to communicate through 
mvement what you perceived the form 
to be. 
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EXPLORING THE rHENOHENA WITH 
UNDERSTANDING THAT THE FOCUS ANP PATTFPM 

7.1 Observe closely the movement of some 
person, animal, or machine. Then try 
to copy that movement with a little 
exaggeration. As your classmates 
watch they should be able to identify 
who or what you are and what you are 
doing or feeling. Be aura to 
incorporate the natural or exaggerated 
rhythms of the person or thing you 
observed ► 

7.2 Select animals and try to capture 
characteristic aspects of shape 
and movement- Develop a short 
mime sketch involving an incident 
(an encounter with danger and a 
resolution) Keeping the "animal 
being* primary. 

Develop a dramatic sketch of 
the same scene but take liberties 
with the shape and movement in order 
to emphasize feelings and form the whole 
episode aa a play. <Could hav« mini -acts 
1,2,3.) Deal only with a primary 
quality of the animal i lumbering , 
quick, sneaky) or of the form or the 
acpne (from calm to excited to calm) 
or of the emotional tone I fear, 
confidence/ r>r bravery) and freely 
construct a short sketch which ia 
appealing as quality or pattern/ not 
necessarily recognirably related to 
the original image. 

7.3 Think about natural or mechanical 

forma or any sequence of events aa a 
basis of structure. U.e. the inflation 



WHICH DANCERS WORK 

>r a r>ANrr rsorucrs rhythms anh uvtjami l s 

of a balloon, its travel in 
relation to air currents, its 
gradual defl.iti^n or its poppini* * 
seed growing to full blo-'in with 
various ups and downs tif weather; or 
arrivals at a party, the full scale 
party, departures from the party; ^r 
T.V. set warming up, going ou* an-! 
into focusf being turned off, and 
fading out,) Experiment with 
movements that express the dynamics 
of the event. Select those which 
carry the most interesting motion 
possibilities. Try several with a 
group of your classmates using a 
caller or sounds to signal th«* 
changing dynamics, 

7.4 Capture and convey movement and 

sound qualities by sitting in ctr<-1^ 
of approximately 6 people. One 
member begins by performing a 
very simple 2 or 3 phase movement 
with sound (example: relaxing forward, 
sounding ssssshhhhhhr twisting and 
looking to the side, sounding uh. ) 
Each member in sequence around the 
circle repeats exactly the pattern. 
When the lost member has completed 
the pattern, he or ehe adds another 
segment. This enlarged pattern 
is then sent around the circle until 
one long pattern is developed. 



ERIC 
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UNDERSTANDING STYLES AND CONVENTIONS 



DANCE 9 



View a film on ballet and discuss 
the loots and sources of its current 
existence in America. Identify those 
artists wh" transcended and transferred 
ballet into ±ts contemporary forms . wtwn 
did the modern dance emerge? is \t a 
continuation in development of ball"* 
or a new beginning? 

Learn the basic ballet vocabulary and 
the principles which characterize 
it. The preference .for curve > narrow 
base, and erect and elevated torso can 
be used as a basis Cor a ballet atyl^ 
improv > nation. Posit ions, steps , and 
patterns can also be combined and 
ar ranged . 

See films or attend several dance 
performances and discuss the tradition*- 
out of which the works came. Cons* dor 
whether there were great or small 
challenges to traditions represented in 
dances and how different people might 
react to them, Consider fads, popularity, 
generation qaps , ethnic-cultural ^if^ 
ptr. in the reartions. 



you can u«*e gesture drawings or 
arrows to communicate your intent jons 
to others.) If you ran talk s»>me 
of y~ur friends into trying to 'm-ike' 
your danoe, you will obttm some 
idea of the work of the ch^reogi apher . 
Have yo'i adopted a style or tr idi • i<->nal 
form or are ycu wniking towat » * 
unique, individual style? 

Identify several ideas or a^sumptins 

about what dance is, h^w it ih«»ul ' 

be performed, by wh"m # in what 

ci rcumstancrs , what makes H good 

or bad th*t *ney think they could 

chillen^e, texampj e<*--d ince* s s» .« -u ! ! 

b*> specially trained, or sh *uld !■« 

a certain height, weight or sex, 

audiences sh -uld remain seated, flanne! 

performances are better than uti|*lann»v! 

ones, etc.) Try t" produce a 

dance which proves that the assumption 

(any one you select) may not be true. 

Will it matter if the audience a^r^s? 




g,4 Think about the dance you w^uld orjaniz' 1 
if you were a choreographer. what kind 
of dince would it be? Would it involve 
more thin "ne person? would it be for 
someone cr some special tim ft or place* 
What wuld it look like and how wuld 
people feel when they were seeing it/ 
What color or tone would it have? Jo' 
d» w- y^ur ideas using a «ymbol system 
y i kn w r invent one, (<on^!i m r^ 
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UNDERSTAND XSG THAT IHTUXTION, IPUCIHATION AHD SELECTION 
ARE RET INGREDIENTS OF ALL CREATIVE ENDEAVORS 



DANCE 10 



Choreographers have ideas, sensitivities 

and skills regarding themes, movement, 

forms or methods from which they develop dinces. 

Since creating any dance involves decision making 

and personal selection, it is often interesting 

to share some of the possible sour ce* f t -r *he nniqi 

growth of dances. 

1P,1 Devise improvisations or short danres 

startinq f rnm di f ferent initial s-ur'-es; 

Plastic clothes bags, ho^la hoops* *'r -my 
provocative materials or implements. 
Experiment with shspe, texture, S'-unl, 
real and imagined .unctions, uses as simals 
boundary markers, vehicles for ira?-*' f 
interaction, or ^«rn»s for tin>iivi, 

Elevations and (alls or any other sfciH- 
or heightened kinesthetic experience'.. 
Experiment with movement sequencing, 
varying energy and rhythm, cl^ai and 
unclear eye focus, individual **r iT"«p 
dependence . 

A Haiku pnem, a mobile, or any other 
sensitive source of imagery; verr al , 
visual, or auditory. Experiment with 
weight, cr lor, taste, tone, rhythm, 
viscosity, '-rin'yi <-hara"tex, '.*h|t^", 
r n*; 1 ut \ nvt , 

y\ » pr»sp- nd • poit anecis ly t" pr»»"i • j~ I*. 

I f.-l iT" * tntt 1 it Iff? S-v,)i "os: 

Piepare i serins of rards cntatMi' » 
a seri"« o f things to d<-, The " 
should call for spontanecus or 
imaginative responses. The a*-t i v *. 1 
may include abstract so ind or vr . tl 
rues, hf .visphnt .! fhorrs, -imiM, 



recit ing, , ,As one person signals, the 
rest of the group must quicxiy read the 
card and within a few seconds produce 
a movement appropriately selected 
for its responsiveness to the written 
ip description. 

Prepare a series of "feely bags" each 
containing a material of differ*Mit 
texture. As a person feels the 
texture, hisor her movement should 
reflect the feel of the texture itself, 
its opposite or the r>er*'«n*s response 
to the texture, 

' Say a word, make a s>und, project a 

visual image so that others m-iy move in 
spontaneous respms" OK study the imaqe. 
listen to the svund »md all'»w ideas 
grow imaqinat ively . Select the ideas 
you feel are most satisfactory and 
develop movement patterns that express 
your ideas and feci in-js . 

In each of these instances, an imaginative 
choreographer could plan the r^p-^s 
into a sequence, creating an 
expressive, sensitive dance. 
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LEARNING VOCABULARIES, TOOLS AHD SYSTEMS 



DANCE 11 



Students will spontaneously develop 
sometimes tools when working tog* th> 
proiect, Movements anil "ectiws of 
can be referred to and sometimes r-.i 
the completion of any pr ject this 
enhancing the meaning of the c'nceft 

11,1 Develop a series of at I*ast 10 

movements Iv^cabular i es ) , Agree \ipon 
a quality o* overall attitude for the 
perf crnanrej i.e., cool, refined, militant, 
boistrous, serine, agitated. In small 
groups quickly arrange shert dances using 
trv vocabulary so that it is recogni 7ab?*» 
to everyone in the group. How long 
do you thin* it would take before the 
group would diverge into unique styles 
arH vocabularies if they wer* to ^n'mu" 
i" dan^** together? 

U . : Systems for reariini and writmt movement 
allow dances to be notated and then 
reconstructed at a later time. Study the 
ways that have been devised: 
•Basic symbols of motif wr 1 1 i ng--Prepare 
overhead transparencies containing the 
symbols. Devise a game that will involve 
your friends or younger students in si^pl** 
movement phrases if they interpret the 
symbols correctly. 

The baste staff and symbols of 
labanotat ion--Read and write simple 
walking patterns *#ith changes in level, 
direction and rhythm. Exchange scares sc 
that each may read and perform the patterns 
of another. 



special vocabularies and 
»r on a fairly complex dan<-e 
th*» dance often get named so they 
les develop for organisation. After 

could be -i\ «*i-ii*";<*d and *h»i**i, Moiety 
t . 

'Flash l.^rge symbols on the wall as 
a basis for improvisation. 

-Stage directions—Give di r»'*t i to 
each other. (Go downstage, «md 
face upstaqe, right.) 

■Recall movement vocabulary ym 
already know-Compare the movement 
with symbols. How would you record 
the tempo, feeling of the various 
dancers? Compare music terminology 
such as allegro/ andante* atarraco, 
with the desired movement. 
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UNDERSTANDING DAWF AS AN AST FORM 

Mthr-uah danr.-s have »ub,eef. or refrr t" thtmjs felt 01 und-rnt.- \ 
much of their meaning is .»<•* TanslfltaMe into words and must be 
delved from experience the .,j.»ity and form r tho particular „ 
dance. Spumes only *><<iKi of wtien i* important. »'»f'«" »*J«. 
attitude*, social cirr«r«-f., and »<«e>tira.» literary t hemes m> d 
to be arasp*d for a dance tc< bo unde, -.tomt. Pending a rh~r«» «*, h.-f. 
approach >■ .1 key t- the apr»" *» »» ' n " r »•"•"•*•'•• 'V »»»" 

pni r >yment of hi*? or hrr »Mn**». 



12.1 After yo-i create and show dances or 
movement sketches, discuss viewing 
strategies in relation to your work 
and to have viewers and doer«* ex-h^ni'' 
\ rr cept i<"»ns . 

I?,? Vie* one more dance works several tim*"-*. 
Following ea-h viewing, immediately do ft 
^jick sketch, or series of words direitf* 
first toward the movement experience of t»." 
piece? second, toward the form; and thu-l 
toward the meaning. Discuss the dances 
and compare the reactions. Determine wh «♦ 
kind of reading, research, or othnr 1 1 f p 
exf-eripnee would help in a fuller apprm *t i 
of the dancer. If possible, undertake thi<; 
wr»rk. review the dances aqatn, and wrx'>* 
essays describing the work for othors. fU* 
the rMe of the critic. (This can also be 
simplified and directed toward ethnic dances 
which can hr n*»r<*eivrd m^re pasily *«H }••?! >i 
i« we 1 1 . > 



j;, t Review the outline for "artists 
in the schools" presented as an 
*Art* Pxperience" and arrange for 

surh a dance happening m ymr srhn.il. 
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UNDER STANDI KG DANCE AS ENTERTAINMENT* RECREATION AND RITUAL 



DANCE II 



Some dancing is mostly for the people dancing, son* mostly for the 
people watching, and acme mostly for ideals of truth or worship. 
Dance can be recreation* entertainment, art, or ritual. Who 
dances and hov and where they danre ran qiv*. an indication of the kin'! 
of purpose* the dance may have. 



13.1 Do some dances that were designed M.I 
primarily for participation and 

enjoyment; square dances, social dances, 
folk dances, or popular rock. Try to 
identify what about these dances reveals 
their purposes. Are all these dances 
equally fun to people of different 
backgrounds or age levels? 

13.2 Quickly make up some rather showy 

routines, like a can-can or a "June 0.4 

Taylor" number* After you have 

performed them, discuss dance as 

entertaiwnent on television shows, 

clubs, between halves at football 

games, and in the theatre or movies. 

Try to identify typical characteristic* 

of dance *hat is intended to be enter- 

t aininq. 



Think about rituals you may have 
participated in or seen. Were 
there particular movements or patterns 
of action prescribed? (church, 
graduations, coronations, ball games, 
etc.) Try to figure out the gualities 
of a ritual and make one up for some 
kind of event, such as the opening 
of a school, the first snowfall, etc- 

Sho* several films of dance work?? 
considered to be art and discuss 
sensitivity, creativity, and 

challenges to perception and values. 
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DEVELOPING SKILLS AND SFNMTIVJTES 

Dancers work t.o define themselves, to differentiate among qualities 
of motion, to expand their range of feeling and emotion, to orchestrate 
their action, and to transcend any limitations to their total understanding 
and spontaneous experiencing of dance, Developing control of movement 
depends on accurate feedback, making it imperative that everyone work 
for perfect movement accuracy and clarity. 



14.1 Initial sens" of b<*iy control; 

•Preliminary exercises in alignment 
and breathing, centering the weight, 
lifting it up through the floor and 

frrcitt'j the arms, shoulders and neck. 

'Simple stretches of spine, hips, leas, 
an 5 f'*et with emphasis on the fixed 
point from which the stretch takes 
place and the stabilizing of other 
actions while the breathing stretch 
tjkes pi are. 

'Isolations of movements of particular 
body parts such as shoulder forward- 
center-baek-center and up-down, both 
shoulders together, separately and 
alternating. Eroihasis on clear 
Oirert action of only that part moving. 

-Simple movement tasks which must be 
und»-i*t"od exactly in their principles 
but ri"t dependent on any particular *• >dy 
snap*? or placement ; Le. a steady 
dec le ration whicS could be done with 
one t>o?y part..., walking, spinning or 
rtsir.4 sn 3on3 as the deceleration is 
fv«y 1 y •*"»• r«*l 1"* • 



Simple combinations of movement in 

place or across the floor which ar«» 

exactly understood in their timing* 

energy use, and body placement. When 

you develop the movement phrase, you 

should decide the quality and imagery 

which should be captured in the per I ormancc , 
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DEVELOPING SKILLS AND SENS1TI V!T I TS 

The total body has a center to which all of its movement relates; 
In addiUonrthere are shifting centers for movement o W^rtj 
These centers can be points of initiation or axes for rotation. Aa 
wetrasCein' located in the b*dy, they ran be projected out aide the 



body . 



is,l Greater awareness of body control '> 

•Locate the center of the body {behind 
the navel?. Stretch away from and 
relax into that center. Shift from 
standing to kneeling to Sitting to 
lying down and up again keeping a 
breath rhythm as a basil for timing. 

Mov© the center forward, side, 
back, and around in various places and 
directions. Think of this center as a 
button on a string being held vertically 
and spun so that it bowe out and around. 

Imagine that your whole body ia in 
cement up to the middle- Vour upper body 
is free to sway forward/ side, and back 
from the renter, somewhat like a flexible 
tree with strong firm roota in the ground- 

Locate renters at your ahouldera and hips. 
Imaaine that those centers are fixed like 
the ropes of a «wing to a branch of a tree. 
The branch 9©es into the side of your 
shoulder or hip and your arms or legs swing 
freely as the ropes ... alone* in combination 
to different heights, and even around. 



•Locate a center point outside the body 
as on a branch above. Imagine your center 
ol weight is attached by a rope to 
that center and begin to swing your whole 
body unit in relation to that fixed point 
above- *ou will be lowest when directly 
below the point and highest when fartherest 
forward or back. 

Locate a center beside you. Touch 
it with your fingers keeping your arm 
straight and walk around it. Move further 
out from that center and travel the 
circumference again, but in addition think 
of the center inside your body and raise 
it up and lover it so that the circling 
becomes like horses on a merry-go-round. 

-work in couple* or small groups taxing 
turns pointing to or making yourself 
become the projection of different axes 
for the others who try to move according 
, to the axes given. 
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DEVKLOPXBG SKXtLS AND SENSITIVITIES 

The body can be aligned and balanced in many different ways 
variously parts Serving to form the base for static and dynamic 
postures. For clarity of shape, efficiency of motion, and ™2T<* 
for stress to the body structure, body parts need to be stacked over 
£1 "" in a direct line with the intended direction of motion and 
carrying the weiqht of the body part ,il>»*v*». 



DANCE 16 



If.l ^To»r»r ,n».upn<»«is of body control: 

Experiment with different p^stur'es, 
alignments, balances. Think of puttim 
gone tart or p*rts of your body on the 
Hoot and then sticking and balancing 
other segments on top. Try to project 
the balatued position through space when 
possible. Discuss what parts of the 
hrniy ?r; finartly serve to pr'nect the 
h<< ly in «.£ w . 

Pia-e fe^t in various positions; bend 
kne*»5 so that they travel directly ov^r 
the feet and the hips. Lower so that the 
weiqht is centered. Give a little spring 
so that 'he weight goes up and through the 
toe* and mines back into ankles and knees 
<*nd hip*. Try different feet positions 
and different heights but always following 
the dttect stacking rule of knees over 
t-->rs. if this cannot be done, no 
prrH'«-ti'*i <V»mping or hopping) should be 
*tt*-»pterf. fxperiment with shifting 
lhp ,-vr.ter or hip* »nd bright slightly 
one di*ec*tnn ^r another so that the 
spttnrj r V>"} will » ^e y«-j nff place as 
a^ . 
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t i.<s f balances M) o:v fnot 
,» • .» r et, kn*»", hip, as a trunk 

,i«it »iit''Te*t V tnds of branch and iirrb 
des> »ns ,»r.ve. After each balance, lift 
u. . ! , fall off balance, an! statt 
^ xj e» indent with closed and 



th" 



open shapes. 

Stand n«-rnaliy with both feet on the 
ground. Concentrate on the stacking 
of y-ur pelvis, rib cage, and head. 
Each should be separated by as much 
space as possible at the waist and neck. 
In order to stack squarely the pelvis 
must face directly forward, not tilted 
up or down. (This is accomplished 
by shortening or lengthening the abdominals 
or fhe iorfei back depending on the err^r.l 
The rib cage must also face forward 
an 1 not up ™T down. The head should 
be high and directly above the rib cag*, 
making as long a line as possible fr^m 
the ankle bone through the center of 
the hip, the shoulder and the ear. 
Imagine a string is attached to the top 
of your head. Re lex and slump lifce 
a p*>pt.et and then be pulled tall from 
th» string. Pepeat several times. Cut 
th^ string, slu^p forward, bend Knees 
an J hang Aver. Ifnagine the giant hands 
r>f > sculptor starting from your feet 
ant s^raiqhtemng your knees; then pushinq 
1 uf ^n your st*>roach and down on your seat. 
He stacks each vertebra one after another 
until finally he unfoHs your neck and 
r jis his hands -n both sides of your 
h*vil an 4 pushes in and lifts you to the 
ti'.te«t a'id Tost balanced position so tha* 
ysi wr-.'t fall over nr slump in different 
!t te--t i- ns . Repeat . 
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DRAMA IH UWCATXOS 
ft 11 wiowl 



«»• eeeenee of dr«a Un la • twofold action • eoneeioualj aeetalng an identity other 
thus «»>• cms aid accepting otbnra la the idantitlea wnleh they dwit to It tim 

of the wnye ttPOMh which people hew alwnye aaplored their worlaa, rani or laaglnary, and 
their rele. tottMe wortdaT Khan you engage la draaatie play purpo^ftillj, aeon if Wf^' 
aoTaawteUj wbw a laadar akinraUy dlreete year actiTity, draaa conatltute. aa »«>°«™ 
£ oFSSni^tonnl a^f-dltc^, wit* .r^latoractlc*. Tan win f^ that drastic 
Sj, whether fwiel or laforaal Is .tructur., prmpt. 700 to both expand the range of your 
DercenUone and to aharpaa %hm aad to eeek wider aaana for expreaalott. at tba aw tlw 
Tou'SflSd raward ia abarlag or otwmleatlaf with your f.llow playere. Since draaa calla 

wplore role. eajlSaUonanipe ontaide of reality, to aaak eolutiene to probljae baaed on 
tSalooa aad conflict, aad to*«ploy both your intelligence and your .action, la etatlng aad 
PMPlrta, tbaaa queatienei for drna la vabollc play providing aleernlng-oontinaa frw 
birth through aaturlty. lfce elapleet «let«e pretend aa if experience la at ita core 
SuallyaSlaabla to tba pr~.chool.r-. attaapt to learn bo- a caterpillar aova. aad to tba 
£turVaotor»a attaint to laterpret line Lear. Many experience >ay be repeated tlaa and 
ttoTagala wit* tbTnaaarance that rep^tlon will prowid. fr.ah inai^t,, yield u~ pet t.r». 
of «preMion aad cawmlcation and pxaspt continuing effort, to attain pertinent akills. 

At flrat yt» aay find It dlTfleult to determine vban and where draaa experiencee are 
appropriate. Perbnpi yoo algbt ebooaa initially to exj-riaent during a »iree» period or to 
UnTdrSTCith rim^. unit. Aa you acquire confidence, both In yoursalf a. a loader 
i^ln^^atlawaSTyoi. will in all likelihood begin to find other ttaa than draw i. 
Vieht "rfbw rftuntioni which «- to cry for exploration and underrtandlng through play. 
i£7a.'e leedVwlll went tThwd Wd.rcV. «b to play with a cool hoed and a war* heart. 

y^ ^rSaTSJSa the pUrta. for plv, offering choice., asking ^voe.ti^. ,. B ,tion, 
and UatenlL to thVanawera, holding book oritleal Judgment, and, .b^ all, ^li.viog 1^ wh-t 

«tj iTlroup are doing. And, when the gaaa 1. owr, yon vlll vant to help the P^* 1 ^** 
tTrwliw aS to articulat. what »ech baa learned throuab play «>d to help th. S^P ^ P^»8 
frr tba next draaatlc experience, the draaatic axpariencea preyed here are no aor. than lllu^- 
tStive. Both yon and^Sbara of your group will want to aake wriatiena, .topliTyinl MJ««- 
B He. or aaking th« .or. d«andin^ r.nd.rW each .ore p.rtinent to naede and opportuniti.,., 
,tU?udee^ndtnviro»«te. tolT*™ oeforTyou decide to aoploy dreaa with your «*™f> »• 
„5"^ tfpwnUcTand refine your akllle by earolllag in one of the aa^ workrtop. and cl-ewa 
In "Crestive Drama" which are now being offered throughout th« state. 

If 5 
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CONCEPTS THROUGH PROCESS 
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UNDERSTAND I KG THE PHENOMENA KITH HHICH DRAMATISTS WOKK 



DRAMA 1 



Each of the following exercises 1« dscigned to supply motivation for snsembl* sf~ 
forts- Each employs * different node, sufleesaively emphasiaing verbal, physical 
and probl«m>*olving skills so as to Increase the probability of "Teaching* **ch 
member of the group, lb* discussion that follows each experience can be foeueed 
on the opportuaitis* which draw provides for simultaneously Incorporating en- 
sembls effort and vigorous assertion of personality traits expressed through 
eharac t eri sa t loo . 



The Numbers Oaae * 

1,1 form a circle of 15-30 people in comfortable 
positions* Ask one parson to say any mnbtr 
from aero to nine, ths sort parson to rapaat 
that timber and to enter one more, building 
cumulatively around the circle. ftoould any 
person fall to list the meaner* is the right 
sequence that person ha* the option of begin- 
ning all orer again vitb one number* Stres* 
the goal of the g— e to complete one full 
circuit of the eircla with correct repetitions 
of the growing list of numbers. 

Initially people will invent rands* sequences i 
etc. Gradually they will cobs to rec- 
ognise that the goal allows for ordered sequent 
ee* as an aid to a«ory» l-3-3-4~ or 2-4^-^- 
ate. It will then develop as a contest between 
the "sequencsra* and the person or person* who 
Insist on breaking tbs pattern. Group pres- 
sure mount* for conformity to the agreed upon 
game plan but will often yield to accomodate 
a non-sequential "seven* in an even-mttbered 
sequence. The game poses a nics balance be- 
tween group pressures and individual needs 
and provides for easy reconciliation of both 
demands. It is intended •» * rerbal prefece 
to other experiences which pose equal but 
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less succinctly stated demands for ensemble 

action* „ . 

(Supplied by Victor Killer) 



Jfa Maculae , 

1 ,2 3taxra One > Ask a person to move to ths csn- 
ter of ths circle and start a machine-like 
movement, one usually characterised by a 
steady tempo movement of one part of the 
body. Cfte-by-one other persons join In by 
adding to the aovenent pattern set by the 
first, perhep* "rf*«g arm-tc-erm or adding 
leg at well as torso movement. Continue un- 
til all members of the group are in the 
"Machine,* 

3Uga ttgb AS* ths players to find a sound 
thai seems to fit their particular movement 
pattern, add these to the ensemble effort. 
Vary ths speed of the ns chine by changing 
tempi of either sounds or movement, add 
"break-downs* of one or more c omponeo te re- 
quiring that other ambers of the machine 
adept to fill in for the missing element* 



K 7 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Rubtr that th# origin*! «sd itiU tl» aort Tmlid sauting of fro* U "doing vhUo v* 
hiv* bMp«S llttrtrr ooBuntim* o© U» word, attacbtd narrow ikiU p*tt*ra* to Jt» «*#c*tlea 

that "doing drat* 1* rtqulftlt* to learning* 
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UNOiaSTAKPXfiC THE PHKSOfttMA WITH 



EfigMLg ACTIOS 
IP* flight . 

Working with ft group of 0-8 actiw player e ae 
veil a* with a group of pe^tieijmnt/obeervere, 
designate with cheire or othtr objtctft ft 
2D*-*0« course. A»k the players to n« 
one end of the couree to the other *■ quietly 
M tney can* Than aek the» to rotors to the 
beg inning •■ though they were escaping fwo 
prison under tho very oosee of ih* guard »* 
*fc> scunde— but *S quickly »■ you 
tiaue to increase the baaarde, the difficulties 
tP ri gradually Inject elements of character- 
isationj perhaps on» pereon lisps or haa to be 
carried! others cannot see; It 1 * snowing! they 
era in th» Saharaf they ftro is water three foot 
de«p. Art th» obeerrere for suggestion* 1 new 
bssards, nev situations, new problem* to sw- 
oountf but remind tbo obeorvere that they will 
have to 9clv« the ease problems whan their turn 
coj»» up. Allow ttae for the •fueitiTat" to 
deviee solutions, to experiment with the now 
situations end with their new characterisations 
end to devis* cooperative meene for suiiivnl. 
Suggest role change* fr©» tiae to Urn} rorhepa 
the leader sprains en ankle or the blind parson 
regelns eight, Rotete the player end obwrm 
role* end encourage ingenuity but do not criti- 
cize et*r*»»tyr**i solutions. 



!H DRAMATISTS *ORK DM** * 



UNDERSTANDING THE PHENOMENA Witt 



KSffiHHLE ACTIOS 
Thm Machine, cont'd. 

Bftlt HIT??- After th» machine is working 
smoothly end harmoniously tell the players 
what It is that thsy «rt making. Ttwgr say 
Change their mov**enta and their sound to 
eceouBcdata that product whether it be small 
ffpaaralfll gun drops or tb» largest sour** 
pickle g\s drops on earth. Or, perhaps ths 
«na»bla Is ready to build a machine to meat 
the requirtnents of a thsaei a pollution 
Baker or one to combat pollution) one to 
sake teachers hspf? or ».»J 
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DRAMA 1A 

I WHICH DRAMATISTS WORK 
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UNDERSTANDING THE DHIQOTNfSS Of INDIVIDUALS WITHIN A CUtTUM 



DRAMA 3 



Tvo salient pnlats -ill emerge fr« this -wrclse. (H that it »• ^'j^T"" 1 
L Speclfl.!, the value of thing, an! (2} ths cur M^rly ^'J^l X^Jll*- 
the lt«. >f our envircnaent as veil as by . , resc t ^VXffS J£%/ 
4-nts will discover that, while each person is aniaated by a different eel or 

SrivSTS. Prior experiences and wpr-aaed In varying ways, a*"""" 
of the btouc in recognising and accepting these diverse value-Juignenta rests 
l JX^> C^MoH* consistency with which each participant tunicate, 
with the grcup. 



}A Ask the group to form a circle In standing 
positions. Designate a point in the renter 
of the circle where there rests * very small 
imaginary object. auk t-ne of the group to 
come lute the center cT the circle, to look 
very carefully at the object, to decide what 
it if and to determine which is the beet way 
to pick it up and to give it to another mem- 
ber of the proup— «11 with no conversation! 
Each person will in turn identify the object 
and will help the recipient to share in its 
identification by obeerving the ways in which 
the giver handles it, body movements, facial 
expressions and the tempo of movsmant, InlW 
UUy participants will want to concentrate 
on tbe object itself, Put, with repetition, 
the focus will shift as each person strives 
to develop a total body pattern establishing 
the identity of the object and reflecting its 
intrinsic values, weight, else, configuration, 
texture and perhaps temperature, color and 
smell. More importantly, your students will 
begin to n scribe extrinsic values expressing 
their own assessment of the object t is it 
precious? dangerous? fragile? Is it mine or 
is it W be shared? It is at this point that 
you may begin U> alter the nature of the ob- 
ject during the course of its exchange i 
•It's getting cold, colder* it f » almost too 
cold to touch | " etc. Or the circumstances 
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under which it is handled J "It's getting 
dark* you can now scarcely see it? now 
you must find it in the dark,* 

This experience can readily be extended 
or restructured, Tbe object might be an 
animal or even a personj two or more per- 
sons may team up in receiving the object — 
with or without shared knowledge of its 
identity — or perhaps each person is asked 
to make some overt change in the object be- 
fore passing H on* But the central ob- 
jectives remain the same* to develop sense 
memories and sensory skills in relation to 
an imaginary object and, in doing so, to 
heighten recognition and acceptance of in- 
Jiviiual differences. 

Some of the questions which you will ask 
after the experience will, of course, re- 
fer to the "reality 1 ' of the game and the 
degree to which individuals ware success- 
ful in suggesting the nature of the object. 
But the second round of questions will 
focus on individual differences leading to 
the group's acceptance of varying value 
structures dependant on sex, ethnic back- 
ground and on other individual differences 
which defy easy analysis* 



UNITING IDEA WITH FORM 



DRAMA 4 



ASSIM1NG ANO THER IDENTITY 

The following exercises will take you and your group through a f^?'*™ f 
"a* if experiences, from simple and largely static activities through c^plex 
isproviwtions centering on resolution of real- life problem. But, 
fr ^ these experiences, each player oust sgree to n>lsx his or her often ten- 
acious grasp on "reality.* 



Trey? snd Other Living Things. 

£.1 Ask the players to find a spate in which 
each is comfortable and has rocw to move 
freely in place. *ou may ask them to 
shake out their hands, wrists, arms, shoul- 
ders..., freeing themselves up in whatever 
ways they are accustrajed to, and then re- 
laxing. Tell thro s story about a tree, 
growing, flexing in the wind, reaching 
devn for water and up for sunlight, fur- 
nishing a roosting place for birds, re- 
sisting the wind and shaking off the lee, 
always holding itself firmly in its ground 
and growing ever wore firmly established 
in one place. Then ask then to get on 
their feet and to begin to feel like the 
tree, responding to your commentary as you 
repeat the story. Allow tine for the play- 
ers to find the best ways in which each can 
•be" a tree. Perhaps some sounds will hslpj 
the wind, the rain, the sno- falling or the 
birds looking for a nesting place. How do 
treea fall? Ughtning, a forest fire, a cy- 
clone cr perhaps tbe woodsman 7 When each 
player has fallen and is relaxed ask each 
player to *)dnk of some of the treea that 
they know. How is the oak different from 
the cedar? How does the young sapling dif- 
fer frcBB the established giant in the wave 
that it responds to the wind or even to the 
perching bird7 Ask eaeh player to *be* his 



or her own favorite tree and to respond to 
the ease sorts of stiauli that yon have 
earlier used. Perhaps you'll want sob* of 
the group to watch carefully, to help yvu 
with making sounds, and to see bow many 
different kinds of trees there are, what is 
cannon to each and what marks each as dif- 
ferent. Some members of the group may 
choose to team up in representing a very 
large tree or in being a clump of birch«3. 

Then you will want to ask sees questions t 
How do trees feel? Are your arms and shoul- 
ders tired? Ito trees get tired? Do trees 
sake sounds? Hov do you attract sunlight, 
catch the simmer shower, protect yourself 
against the winter snows? Do all plants 
behave in tha same ways? Tulips, roses, 
sunflowers? Tou'll find that you can ex- 
tend this exercise to include virtually 
all plant life developing remarkable skills 
Id pantomime. Insight* into nature's cyclic 
patterns and ecological sensitivities. 

(Supplied by Katie McCuire) 
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UNITING IDEA WITH FORM 



DRAMA 6 



h*mft mm tnr*m 

6.1 Once your group bM bogus to deal eeriously 
mai confidently with animal "beings" you 
mmj want to provids situations is which en- 
vironments and motivations art interlocked! 
a biv kitten is the barnyard or the circus 
parade threatened by rein. Ton may want to 
encourage two or more playerf to work to* 
getbor on as octopus or even to find waya 
to represent tha peacock a« he spreads Mb 
magnificent plumage, low may vast to add 
buses eheraeieraj too pat's master or mie- 
tress, tba hunter or tha circus rlntmaeter 
and to experiment with rhytfcai and sounds, 
Ferhape you'll want to vork with music f 
Prokofiev's *reter and tba Wolf»* adnt- 
Sa«n« l 9 "Carnival of Animal e p or otter 
pieces freely adapted to your purposes. 



6.2 
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Other People. 

the climactic experience is this series is 
improvisation centering on people In con- 
flict within specific environment e# Given 
■ story, a folk tale, an historical incident, 
each In cither totality or fragments, members 
of the group should now be ready to vork in 
snail snsambles toward real! cation of brief 
laprorised scenes, five to tan minute a in 
length. The essential elements in virtually 
all Improvisations are conflict, charm cter- 
isaticn and environment. Saab player ahould 
be aware of, responsive to and aarpreaaive of 
all elements. As the leader, you say find 
that you oust provide all three In setting up 
initial "improve. * But with practice, your 
play era will soon be able to seise upon one 
or sore of the given el ccrent a and to weave a 
successful acne about it. Two approaches 
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are commonly practiced j one provide! stim- 
ulus in narrative formj tha other siaply 
provides the raw ■lament a. 

The narrative approach J "The Green Coat." 

A parent and a child go to a depart- 
ment store to buy a coat for the 
child. Tha clerk helps them find a 
beautiful coat which has been reduced 
in price for final sale; no return 
possible. They hay it and the child 
decides to wear it home. They leave 
the store only minutes before closing 
time. But they have gone only a few 
steps when a •leave falls off t A few 
sore steps and all tha buttons fall 
off. They rush back into the store 
to get ...» 

(Supplied by Arthur Torg) 
The raw elements approach. 

SpeciiV a type of conflict r i.e. 
anger/love, favor-seeking/envy , 
thirst/ambition 
Specify a sort of nharactar* 
relationship* i.e. never-met-berore, 
nephew/aunt, worker /boss 
And ease portions of the environment! 
the place, tha time, the circumstances, 
or simply acme object a which will fig- 
ure in the scene and tha role of each * 
i.e. the menu as the precipitator of 
the conflict, the salad fork as the 
crisia-emker and the napkin as the 
resolving element. 

(Supplied by Ann rhurman} 
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AgggP ffi AfPTHm mm 

5.1 Using some of the seme techni' I which 
you wsplayed 1a the "treee" ft. .-else, 
you ftod your group may want to explor© 
"being" inanimate objects* Tou ftrft a 
balloon being blovn up until you are 
big and fat. You float lightly is the 
breeso, higher and higher, getting big- 
ger and bigger until finally yon break 
and go s-a-s-*-s-s-ing around faeter 
and fester finally leading ehapeleso on 
the ground. Or perhaps you are an loo- 
cube melting into a emooth, widening pool 
of water. Or a atrip of bacon frying in 
a pan. Two vordi of caution heret try 
to avoid suggesting or accepting objects 
for which there is likely to be a etrong 
emotional attachment vhich would distort 
the exercise | avoid semi-anlmat* plants 
and other objects vhich defy association 
with any but the no at blaarre action. 
What can the squash be expected to do? 
Perhaps explode, but not in a normal 
context! 



problem-eltuatlona vhich propel both hu- 
a ima and animals into similar actions; 
(act I of Saw's AOTOTUS AKD THE LIQH 
is a fine example,) Hodify or terminate 
the action at will. Tmis approach, blend- 
ing human behaviors with animal character- 
letics* actually enhances the abilities of 
your players to "feel* liks animals. "Kow 
does a very long coat of fur make you feel?" 
"What do yon do because of it?" "Can you 
eeeT" "DO you really need tot" Or, "bow 
do you walk as quietly as a catf as confid- 
ently as a squirrel on a telephone wire; as 
majestically as a shew horse?" 
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5.2 assuming animal behaviors poses serious 
problemef control, for one, and the dan- 
ger of superficiality, you will need to 
provide cues which will lead people to 

explore humanoid behaviore in animal » , a 

forms} perhaps a dog seeking attention, I I 4 1 

turning to a person for removal of a 
burr in its paw or a rabbit enamtlng tbs 
garden for any indication of an enemy be- 
fore nibbling on a lettuce plant* Set up 



hmnK AffgTHa vtmaa 



Wrr cont'd, 

Xa titter c**«, allow each tnttfiblt ft 
abort tint in which to organist and pro- 
p»rt mcfc actna, W# tin* to doal wit* 
th* central alenoote mod to prepare an 
Attack tut not enough to plan or to fix 
dialogue* Each ecane can tnan bo played 
is nsccttaion. 

BUcueeion ii usually deferred until after 
all eeesee nave b#«n played asd will prof * 
ltably fooua on the tuatoti lifted abort, 
reeolution of the conflict, dtpth ofc^aav 
aeterleetioQ and awereneee of enrlronvent, 
\ihA\m eomntt on th* first round of 
■inoroti" any ba poreonalinod and taper* 
fioial, you'll find that jour pleyere will 
pood begin to dtal with tbott nmlitiee 
which take for a •uccceeful aoan* and which 
ara at too boart of all arta crltieiani 
unity , design, focua and conviction and nay 
vail bo toon reedy to apply theea criterie 
to fomal drtsa, to literature and to a vida 
range of learning: orperiancet» 
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MEDIA EXPERIENCES 



Beceuae the media encompa.e aural, viaoal and Kinetic **P* ri ?™;*' 
frequently within the aame moment, they are cicely allied with the 
way people learn, reepend and create, this alliance, cou P le * with 
the intimate or personal involvement of the doer, maJtea the media a 
potent fol" in the live, of .tudenta aa they atrive for understanding 
of themaelvea and the world of people and thingi around them. The 

whether 
idea. 




or con 

and the 'doing' penon 
th«> media i« enticing to all students. 

The media experience* compiled in this section exemplify numerous 
possioilitierfor u.ing the media creatively. There are few «W«»t.a 
Questions or discussion topics because your intuition and understanding 
of the situation and the student are the guides for questions to be 
asked and consents to be elicited. Technical information 
entirely. There ere books, fllmstrips, filmloops and local technician* 
who can help you with such information. *ou will note that many of 
the experience, could have direct relationships with various courses 
or content eree. but for the most part they are designed to involve 
the student in making a personal 'statement.' 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



MEDIA 1 



EXPLORING THE EXPRESSION OF FEELING AND IDEAS 



1.1 with still camera take photographs which 
make you feel happy or sad, tall or 
short, r»U%*d or tenia, valuable or 
worthless... See if those who see the 
pictures share your feeling. 

1.2 On motion picture document something* 
somebody, someplace* or *oms activity 
which you thin* you know wall and have a 
feeling about. Select those image a which 
make clear to your audience what you 
know and how it is that you know it, 

1.3 On video tape, interview people 
engaged in some work (labor, clerical/ 
professional, public service, art, etc*)- 
rind out how they feel about themselves, 
their Jobs, their communities, their fears 
and hopes, their colleagues, etc*) 
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MEDIA 2 



t'NDFFSTAND JNfi THE UNIQUENESS OF INDIVIDUALS WITHIN A CULTURE 



2-1 Meet in small groups and select 
a topic--* place, an event, a 
situation. E«ich member of the team 
should have a camera 90 that each person 
ha* an opportunity to take the pictures 
he or she thinks are appropriate to the 
topic. <lf you don't have enough cameras 
for the whole class, the groups may take 
turns on different days. Some shooting may 
be done after school and on weekends as 
well.) Compare and contrast the photographs 
taki*n in terms of what was chosen for content 
and hnw each chose to look Ipoint of view). 

2.2 Video tape artists or folk craftspeople at 
work. How do culture and/or experiences 
affect the artists* point of view? 

2.3 Make a film as if you came from a culture 
where; 

traffic signals absolutely controlled all movement , 

or water, glass, and dirt are the only substances, 

or there is no color, 

or fire hydrants are holy shrines, 

or everyone is two feet tall, 

or filth is a status symbol. 
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MEDIA 3 



DISCOVERING THE AFFECT OF SENSORY IMPRESSIONS ON ARTISTS 



3.1 Shoot a series of slide* that make you 
feel fr^e °r trapped, elated or depressed, 
angular or curved. Study your pictures. 
In discussion, discover what the visual 
qualities are that contribute to these 
feelings. 

3.2 Shoot a film that suggests sound, stnell* 
taste, and touch sensations. Explore the 
inter relst#*dnes» of aensory experience. 

3.1 With audio tape, record sounds or 

conversations using nonsense syllables to 
convey feeling* 
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MEDIA 4 



FXFLORlNn THE PHENOMENA WITH WHICH AFTISTS WORK 



Give i copy of the same picture to 
every mender of your class* The picture 
should t>e large enough so that you can 
see the details; it should hav© a lot nf 
action, because each one will make a 
•film" at that location. The "film" may 
narrative, documentary, design, etc. Onre 
you have decidpd what kind of "film 1 * you are 
going to m.ike, beqin drawing screen-shaped 
rectangles around each shot and number them 
in Older, The shots may be of the smallest 
det^U or include the entire scene. Compare 
and contrast the different "films" found in 
the identical photn. 



1 video tape artists demonstrating 
their treatment of (work with) vhe 
phenomena of tight, Spare, motion, 
time, sound or texture. For example: 
*spice \nr any one of the phen^mei-a) 

as considered by the sculptor*. 

painter, poet, filmmaker, composer 
•the composer (or any one of the artists) 

considers space, motion, time, light, 

sound and texture. 



Select a mijazine photograph that appeals to 
you* Then look for another picture that relates 
to the first in ways other than content. Some 
0 f these *nther ways* include composition, col^r, 
texture, shape, contrast, framing, lighting, 
direction, movement. Then look for a third 
picture which relates to the second by a 
criterion different from the relationship 
of one and two. Continue with another 
relationship and another and another... 
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KKDIA 6 

UNDERSTANDING THAT INTUITION, IMAGINATION AND SELECTION 
ARE KEY INGREDIENTS OF AtL ARTISTIC ENDEAVORS 



6.1 write down notes as soon as you awaken 
about dreams you remember. In storyboards 
or film, explore the images and "logic" of 
your dreams. 

6.2 With a pile of random pictures develop a 
sequence that is dream-like, fantasy-like. 
Do not order the pictures narratively, 
document ar i ly , or design/visuaUy . Vsr lust 

"feelinq-right" and intuition. 

6.3 Do a storyboard or film about some abstract/ 
concrete concept Uove, lonlincss, being lost 
in spa-e) and let the feelinqs flow without 
regard to linear logic. 

6*4 With video tape, interview artists at work 
about how they understand their own human 
and artistic processes. 
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UNDERSTANDING STYLES AND CONVENTIONS 
DEVELOPING PERSONAL STYLE— TRANSCENDING CONVENTIONS 



5.1 Shoot one cartridge of film of a 
•ingle object* Begin by treating it 
abstractly # dealing with color* form* 
texture, surface, and gradually treat it 
more concretely and in context • Explore as 
many possible variables of the camera you can 
thin* ofi including, camera angle and position, 
speed # camera movement, lens movement* focus, 
light, light sources, filters and other 
mediums through vhirh you can shoot. 

5.2 Study the work of photographers such as 
Steichen, Ansel Adams, Alfred Steiglitr. 
Take photographs like those taken in that 
earlier era. What do technical changes have 
to do with stylistic changes? 

5.5 On vi^eo tape, interview the "avant-garde* 
artists in your community. What ideas do 
they share with other traditional artists? 
how are they different? 
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NXDIA S 



MEDIA 7 



UNITING IDEA AND FORH WITH MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 
FOR PERSONALLY SATISFYING EXPRESSIONS 



7.1 With a aeries of slides or photographs, ihow 
your class something, somebody, or someplace 
which is important to you. Show it in such a 
way that your connectedness to the subject 

is self-evident. 

7.2 with audio tape, collect sounds which are 
important to you? then edit the tape in such 
a way as to make that importance evident. 

7.3 With found images from magaiinee, put 
ten or more images together that empress 
precisely your hopss , fears, or aspirations 
about the future. 

7.4 With video tape, interview artists concerning 
their perceptions about how and why they chose 
artistic vocations. What kind of etudents do they 
remember they were7 
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UNDERSTANDING A WORK OF 



9.1 Using recorded found, tape or record*, 
devise alternate sound tracks for 
film*. How do the new tracks alter 
how the film* mean? 

9.2 After viewing * work in one form, translate 
it into another form. For example , after 
seeing a photograph, interpret it musically 

or through danca> after •wing a dance, interpret 
it on film. How does this process aid your 
understanding of the original work... or your 
response? 

9.3 Video tape artists about their idea of 
the ideal audience. Can spectators ever 
understand the process of art making , or is 
participation demanded? You way want to 
interview some spectators also. 
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MEDIA 9 




EXPLORING RECREATION, ENTERTAINMENT 



10.1 Select Any child'a game, end film it 
with great attention to form and 
motion? or film it at a ritual. How 
is your fi*.*> different when you think 
in term* of ritual? 

10.2 Film public entertainment events* such aa 
parades, in euch e way aa to emphasize the 
formal alementa of art experience*-- time, 
apace, color, light, and aound). 

10.3 With audio tape, racord children 1 * game» that 
have repetitive verbal patterne; e.g. Simon 
Say*, or Gi^nt Step*. Play them back at 
normal apeed, then fatter and Blower. 

what ways do these sounds resemble religious 
chant or folk song? 

10.4 With video tape, look at ethnic ceremonies and 
rituala within your cosmaunity. In whet ways are 
thaae ceremonies and ritual* capable of an 
aesthetic analy*i*7 In what way* are the 
people engaged in form and question! of baauty? 



MEDIA 10 

AND RITUAL 
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CQMCEPTS THRCXES PROCESS 
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MUSIC EXPERIENCES 
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The experience* compiled ox> this set of cards we protypee Tor those in vhich any and every 
student nay enjoy, understand and participate, Throufh thesrn and stailar experiences, they 

win 

learn about ausic 

creatively express personal idean an-i feelings 

and discriainately select am* evaluate their own anJ 
other's endeavors* 

The categories of experiences correspond to the 10 major concepts while at the same time 
providing types or models for nuoeroua other experiences that will come from your triggered 
imaginations. The experiences are designed to engage people in 

perceiving sound, composed or organize-}, envlr. rental or natural, 
as an expressive medium 

recognising their inner responses 

openly experiencing music in all its form* and meanings 
creating personalised expressions through composition and 
improvisation 

evaluating through highly developed criteria that does not 

exclude controversial forms 
developing skiHs as a necessary outgrowth of personal cons&iUuent 

There ar- no grade levels assigned. As was mentioned in the introduction to Uie concepts, if 
r^pson is just beginning tTfor» a particular concept, th*> type of sxperl^re ie more l»f»r*. 
ant t?ian the age of the person* 

Many of the experience., aa Uiey ara written, Da? bacwe bases for mini courts or 

&»e itudenta could probably pick up • card containing one of thao and continue to work lriapend- 

S for^a tSa. W^raSdantS will need T ou to halp U» to select approprl-ta ccwpoaera or 

lnrtriamM, to find the necessary references, to 1 lentil* resource people or U> decide on their 

experiments* 

lou wiU find that a deliberate effort has been made to find diverse and Interesting ways of 
bringing the unique facets of music to svery student at every Isvel of development. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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EXPLCSUHG SOXMD AS BEIffi 



1.1 As quickly as possible upon hearing a 
sound lenvironaontal, vocal, inatn*- 
mental) move the boiy (or part of the 
body) to correspond to the feeling 
the sound caused. 

Reverse the situation, show through 
action or body posture a feeling or 
mood, and quickly supply a corres- 
ponding sound* 

1*2 Simulate a political, social or emot- 
ional situation (i.e, a political rally, 
a football game, a lost pet) supply and 
arrange appropriate sounds (words, musie, 
syllables). Various members may direct 
the group, working toward a definite 
mood, fueling of excitement or whatever 
emotion has be**n identified with the 
situation. As an extension of this, 
several emotions ©ay be combined, the 
appropriate sounds being supplied and 
arrange to convey th*"se amotions. 



1.3 Close your eyes and listen while a song 
is sung with a neutral syllable (la, la). 
Show by head, arc and hand or total body 
what the feeling or mood is — hapfp, aadf 
funny , serious? etc. Talk about the ele- 
ments of the music that elicited the par- 
ticular feeling or mood. Try singing the 
song as a class so that ths group sound 
captures the mood. Try using a variety 
of classroom instruments, deciding which 
ones are appropriate to the mood and how 
they should be played. 
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EXPRESSIVE OF FEEUflG CR MX© 



ffPSIC I 



ImL Listen to and/or record environmental 
sounds, i.e. 

wind through trees in leaf, with- 
out leaves, dry grass, 

through a narrow opening in 
window, around flapping 
clothes, awnings, vindow- 
blinds 

motor sounds, horns or whistles in 

the distance, close by 

water Usabling over stones, into a 

Jug, a flat pan,trickling into a 

cup, a basin, etc. 
Cera pare and contrast for mood produced. 
Use instruments to approximate the en- 
vironmental sounds. 
Ccopdls and/or compose a sequence of 
environmental sounds that engender par- 
ticular moods. 



1.5 Plan and present a multi-imag* prugrao 
which expresses the mood stimulated by 
a selected cccopoaition. Make every 
effort to couple the music and images 
so that the identified response is 
communicated. 

Listen to and select parts of compo- 
sitions (by the same composer or dif- 
ferent composers) that engender similar 
moods or feelings. 
Note the instrumentation, tempo, dy- 
namics, rhytteie patterns and melodic 
line ... 



mvEsnoinsD tok ihfujhck or tot, puk» ahd 



2.1 Otiwiv wcMms la opsraUao (at a con* 
itruotloo ait«, Id an induatrlal plant 
RnoM tba pounda. Baiaf teoad* quick 
strok** of s falt-tip aarkar not* di- 
raotioaal bu i wo t* of aaKshinary part a. 
LUtta to your raoordlns, noting tha 
rbytladc pattamaj tost quality, dynamic 
lata! and paoa, (tampo). Ot«w with 
tba faatura drawtofa. Daaalop a naaanant 
ptcpwa oa that asaapliflaa tha — o Mn aa, 
Ck«j*ra paopla aotlog jg ■aehlaary apainf 
to your drnvinga. ©ajpara your obaar- 
vvtlooJ with auaical oa poaltl ona of 
?«r*a», Caja, B utfUW y Strarinalsy or 
othara. Sou doa* aaafc varaon raflact 
upon tba ara of tha aacMaat Ibat would 
you mj tha oovpoaara* idaaa and faaXiftf a 
Kff Ira thara othar oontanpornry oo*- 
pom writing from othar faalinga, *taar 
idaaat tfttat qualitlaa In tbair auaie a** 
j**aa that faaHnf or Idaat 
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as cfltctMTiwas ran the musical ehmsstoib or nmraims 



2.2 Salaet aaaaral unfamiliar contaaprraxy 
station! raoordinga. Don't worrj about 
laaming tha tltlaa. Ui**» to tba 
■arte. Than nota tba titla aad any 
eonaaota tha easpoaar aay haa* nada 
•tout tha auticj vbara tha idaacana 
from, what faaliag wa being axprasaad, 
ftaqara tha cc apoa a r 'a idaaa with your 
cam aa you board tha aaiaic, ill eon* 
poaara bara vorsad out of hiatoricaJ, 
jfcilotoBfalcal or societal olmaiUnwi. 
Li a too to racordlnga of auaic free othar 
tiaaa and placaa, noting tha influenca 
thoaa eircreatanoaa bad upon tha cco- 
positiona. 
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mroncnnB m. ihfluejce or nw, puck akd 

IKBIVIPCAtS 



Become acquainted vlth the buitIc of out- 
standing composers of various periods. 
(IT IS "ft HECESSAKI THAT TOU CO THIS 19 
CHROUDLOCICAI. ORBS*), 60 sure to re search 
the ocopostr'i em as to its philosophical 
end social conventions mod historic happen- 
ing j» that say hove influenced the composer 

e.g. 

Compare the oound of fmlestrinn'e choral 
music with that of S»cb, Handel, Wben you 
sing or hear them, is there o difference in 
phrasing? too* quality? texture? dynamics? 
Are thorn any similarities? If so, what ore 

Loom to >jlay * recorder; form in eoswnblej 
' earn to pl^y music by Pur cell, Orlando 
Cibbons and ceo posers of the classical Period 
(Baydn, * tort) j try composing or lapro vising 
In • contemporary Banner with your recorder 
ensemble. Is there a * relationship* between 
tho sound of the recorder and contemporary 
preferences? If so, what is it? 

Listen to the sounds of the harpsichord, 
piano, pipe organ, electronic organ, elect- 
ronic piano and synthesiser* If possible, 
try playing compositions by Ifccb on several 
of those mentioned. Which sound of feeh do 
you prefer? Be prepared to defend your 
choice* 



MUSIC 3 

UPOII THE WHICH CTHffiSSlOHS OF 



• Compare the music of Handtl, Vivaldi 
with the music of Debussy, Ravel 
While listening, draw on a large sheet of 
newsprint with a broad f sit- tip marker 
the pattern you feel in each example. Use 
different colors for different patterns or 
feelings, Hov are your drawings the same? 
different? What are some of the mound 
characteristics of each musical example? 
Are the characteristic sounds different 
because of instrumentation? phrasing? tex- 
ture? rhythm? dynamics? melodic lines? 
You may wast to transfer some of your 
drawings onto fils and than couple the 
film images vitb lbs manic* Tou amy do 
this by drawing directly on the film or 
by 'shoo tine; 1 in a darkened room vlth 
colored lights. Stare your impressions 
vitb others. Sow are the a sailings of the 
words barooue and impressionistic defined 
in the music of the composers you have 
listened to and compared? 
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INVESTIGATING THF IHFUIEiCE OF TIME, PUCE 



Select and research a particular histor- 
ical era of a particular people. 
Develop a multi*- unwary environment that 
Includes music, pnvirowaental sounds, 
spoken language, sights and textures, 
geographic features, foods, coatt»e, 
fibers, decorative design* {few say 
want tc correlate your work with your 
studies Is world cultures OH you may 
want to develop the environment for 
other groups of students.) If your 
class divides into groups of three or 
four students with each group prepar- 
ing an environment in an appliance 
packing case, you will have a mober 
of cultures represented and will be 
able to makf* inacediate comparisons. 



ASP cmCHHSTAICE UPON THE >WSJCAL HTOESSIOKS OF GROTFS 



KUSIC 4 



Prepare a collage {an audiotape) of the 
sounds of various cultures as e»«nplifi*Hl 
In their folk music i 

Japanese and/or Chinese 

Indian 

African 

Spanish 

Arabic 

American Indian 
Slavic »«« 

C«Bj»re ty sovlng as you feeJ the music, 
(Much cf the folk music is an express- 
ion of celebration or ritual and there- 
fore dancing and singing ar** natural 
complements) 

Do you feel the differences In rhythm, 
tone quality, dynamics, teapo ? 
Search out the original words to scojp 
of the melodies and Caspar** their 
"fitness* with the English translation*. 
If poRsiMe, listen to and learn the 
original words from scoeone who speaks 
the language. Attend a folk festival or 
a performance by a group such as the 
* , Taabouritxane. p Explore the feel and 
sounds of fol* instnswnta. Play a 
either, dulcimer, mandolin, flute, etc. 
Tem may want to investigate any or all 
of the following questions j 
Has every culture made music 
on string instruments? wind? 
percussion? How do they make 
the instruments? Vnafc shape, 
what decoration? what materials 
are used? Vhat kinds of sounds 
do these instn&ents make? 
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OtFUXUK PHHWEHA WITH WHICH CCWT05SRS WOSK 
LFJVHm« ABOUT TIKBRE AND ITS AFFECTS 



MUSIC 5 



%1 



Go on a f hrar and reel' hunt, listen to 
the sound* jLair iy striking, plucking and 
blowing objects in the envircixat'nt until 
you find sounJn that are 1* the softest, 
©oat soothing, aost Bellow sound you ever 
heartS , 2, the clearest, ocst ethereal, 
most soaring, and 3. the harshest, most 
vibrant, most shattering sound you ever 
heard. (You may want to set up other 
descriptive categories. ) Find a texture 
that ♦suits' each sound. Perhaps it i» 
the texture of the object that produces 
the sound. Try matching the sounds on 
musical instruments, with your voice, 
with classroom instruments. Try P*" 0 " 
ducing these sounds in Jifferent regis- 
ters — higher or lower. Hoy does this 
change affect the sounds? How does it 
affect y^u? Organise three sounds In a 
way that expresses your inner feelings 
about them. tJse either the environ- 
mental or instrumental wmnd, or com- 
tinations nf both. 



5#? Select rhythm instruments to use with 
certain songs or recorded music t« cause 
of their appropriaten«»RS of tone quality 
to the feeling and spirit of the music. 
Try other instruments, Ar*» th*w» othi»r 
instruments appropriate? 
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, * Arrange for an enseatle of percussion, 
wind or string musicians to perform, 
to interact with you and your cocpoacr 
friends and to develop a spontaneous 
composition directed by you or one of 
y.-ur friends: 



fcw$vs*» a simple melodic jattern and 
ask the violinist to play it j have 
the melodic pattern repeated by viola, 
cello and bass — interchange the 
pattern «&ong the instruments, play 
in unison and tuiU in intensity,. Try 
the same procedure with a wind or per- 
cussion ensemble, the basis being a 
E^l^dic or rhythmir pattern. 
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MUSIC 6 

exfioukj fh opb i vrra which cckfosers work 

LEARHIIC ABOOT TMRE AW) ITS AFFECTS 



flay Use sourrt got of identifying til* 
voles, the instmasont, the family of 
instruments without am* lag them. Con- 
sider the mood produced through the 
timbre and intensity of tb* sound. 



6.2 Aski group of friends to ropier© with 
you the sound qualities of si* or 
eight "instruments* that produce sound 
by shaking ( t*a ix urines, maracas, pins 
In i tin box, pap»r clip* in a paper 
box). Decide on several vitft similar 
tiabres. As one person begins, the 
next joins in, Batching the intensity 
as closely as possible, until all are 
playing. Another group could move in 
similar fashion, st first watching 
players, later by listening only. 



EXFLOUW THE PHESCWEIU WITH WHICH CCHP0S5SS WORK 
LEABNISC ABOUT PITCH AUD ITS AFFECTS 



WJSXC ? 



7.1 Arrange sets of » instruments' having def- 
inite pitch** 9 J i.e., chimes, saxophones, 
torn belle, metal rode or pipes, peoples 
voices, whistles, etc,, in various 
terns of high and low* Compose » simple 
'jaelody 1 that expresses your feelings 
about a happening in your day, {You may 
want to make a set of flutes or whistles 
of clay or wood) experimenting with the 
placement of holes* decorating the® so 
that they express the spirit of a flute 
or whistle r,r your simple 'folk melody. 1 ) 
Try forming a dance pattern and lyrics to 
your melody. »are it with others. Have 
so»e people sing your song, others dance, 
and still others form your orchestra* Sou 
may have to use a notation system for your 
musicians, singers and dancers. (If yov 
don*t know cne, 1-eirn *>n* or invent anr.) 



7,2 Arrange sets of 'instruments' having in- 
definite pitches in various patterns of 
higher and lower. Inject appropriate 
definite pitches. Btperinent with your 
arrangement, sounding one indefinite 
pitch against and with another) develop 
a musical shape. Then try the definite 
pitches in the sane way. Which do you 
prefer? Be prepared to defend your 
choice, listen to the music of various 
composers such as Varese, Stockhausen, 
Harry Par to h, Xenakis, Chaves. How do 
these coo posers use definite and indef- 
inite pitcher? To what purpose? For 
what affect? 
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7.? Flsy Batching pitch games t 

. One person establishes the starl- 
ing pitch and interval. Others 
individually Batch the pitch and 
interval by singing their names, 
nonsense syllables, names of ob- 
jects. If a category has been 
established, anyone who sings the 
Mas of ease thing outside the cate- 
gory nwst change the pitch jwttern 
and others who follow use the new 
pitch pattern. Rotate the inter- 
vals and scales, becoming familiar 
with seconds, thirds, etc. You 
aay make the game sore complex by 
developing i* in the manner cf 
Toch's "Geographical Pugu«s w 

. Complete a melodic phrase by sing- 
ing an appropriate pitch, tote 
the different effects achieved by 
differing scale tone? or caJ<*nce». 



7.4 Compose a simple melody on resonator 
bells using a diatonic scale, then 
compos* one using a pent* tonic scale. 
How is the feeling of the sound dif- 
ferent in each? Which scale would 
you use if you wanted to express great 
joy? Why? 
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StPLORIffi THE FflSKMEXA VTTH WHICH COMPOSERS WORK 
LEARNING ABOUT IHTEHSI7T AND ITS AFFECTS 



KUSXC 9 



8.1 &tperl8*nt with various rhythm instruments 
and categorize them according to their loud- 
ness and softens? i.e., cymbals - loud* 
finger cymbals * soft. ) Try different ways 
of play lag the inetnaeenta. Hew do you 
soften the sound of uqr particular instru- 
ment* i.e., brushing the large cymbal witb 
the fingertips or a wire vhlak? Doea such 
action change the tiabre? Select instru- 
ments to use for ecccapenyment to particular 
songs. 



8.2 Experiment with the dynamics of songs. Con- 
duct a group of singers ao that the aame 
loudness (or softness) is maintained all the 
way through the piece f then arbitrarily 
{i.e. every third measure, every other line) 
Increase the Intensity; then, if dynamics 
are indicated, conduct the piece as the 
composer intended* (You nay want to tape 
your experiment so that you can listen to 
all of then before selecting*} Discuss 
the differences. Row do changes In inten- 
sity of sound affect the expressive quality 
of a cccpositiofj? 



8,3 Put together a sound and projected 
image program that presents your iro- 
pressione of relationships belveen in- 
tensities of color* (Think about thr* 
hue and intensity c r the iaage, ways 
in which you can incorporate the 
actual Bttsleal symbols for dynamics.) 
Discuss your pr o gram with others. 
How are their impreaeions different 
fran (the ease as) yours? Became 
familiar with the vocabulary of in- 
tensity and use it in your discus- 
sions. &are your program with 
younger students. 
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KXPLORIK THE FHKHQKEHA WITH WHICH CCKPOSERS WORK 
IXAHUIHG ABOUT HARMOIff AHD ITS AFFECTS 



MUSIC 9 



9.1 Select i song you knov, one you have written 
or cos peso iosv one. Sing each not© quietly 
while you explore the autonarp for chorda 
that support and 1 sound right* - If you hmve 
the music note ted, vrite the naroes of tlw 
chords above the staff so that they are 
lined up with the notes, 
)fcny saxalc books have the auto harp chords 
already written with the songs* Check 
your choices against the book. If there 
are differences, try it both ways- Listen 
to the differences and find out why they 
say have happened* 

9.? Investigate the pitch relationships of the 
strings on foil instnawnts such as the 
guitar, banjo, dulcimer, zither and auto- 
harp* I* em about the tuning and playing 
of these instruments, the way the auto harp 
plays chants, the fingering that is nec- 
essary for the others* Listen to their 
tisbre and intensity f and select one that 
you vant to play well. As you become «ore 
proficient , develop chording for folk bal- 
lads, spirituals, hymns and songs you have 
ceo posed. 

(The chord organ may b#* an interesting 
peripnep for thcs» who play th*> piano*) 



9,3 Learn to identify aajor and sinor chords* 
Listen to various axsmples of expositions 
in as J or and Rlnor keys, discussing choice 
of haroony in each cast** 
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9.4 Sing several well known rounds* Lis- 
ten to the vertical harmony resulting 
froo the linear melodies. Listen to 
recordings of or analyse the notation 
for rounds, canons, polypfeonic forms. 
Study the historical devwlopnent of 
harmony ■ 
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EXFLORIHG THE 
LEARNING 



10.1 tfatch « track and field team practicing. 
See the action of legs, anas and body. 
Hear the pounding of feet} the swish of 
arms, the thuds of bodies and equij»fint. 
Count the steps between hurdles, before 
a polo vault, the wind up of the hummer 
throw or, etc. folate the movement pat- 
terns of the hurdle jumpers, broad jump- 
ers, pole vaulters, javelin and discus 
throwers, runners, (If you already know 
the comoon symbols for long and short dur- 
ation, use that j if not, invent a system.) 
e,g» «•#««. — - - •»•»•• — - - OR 
might be the movement pattern of a hur- 
dle Jumper. What would it look like if 
the Jumper snafged the hurdle on the way 
over? Using a length (app*. 6 ft.) of 
magnetic tap 1 , *draw* your rotated pat- 
tern? on the tap** by piercing, scratch- 
ing, marking the surface. (»ou will 
vmot to experiment » bit first ao that 
you can control the type and duration of 
each st-und produced by such methods.) 
Listen to your tape, odit if necessary » 
Usten to other peoples tapes. Develop 
a sound collage, "Track and FWd," ar- 
ranging the sound durations in signifi- 
cant and pleasing patterns. Listen for 
accents, syncopation, tempo and possi- 
bilities for organising the rhythm into 
regular pattern?. Score the entire 
sound collage. Try using band or or- 
chestral instruments to produce the 
patterns an J ?pirlt of your sound col- 
lage. Select thoso that are scat approp- 
riate accoriing to timbre and intensity. 
Decide on pitch sequences, dynamics. Per- 
haps acme or the sounds will lend them- 
selves te deserts. Orchestrate. 3*are 




FHEJOEJU VI1H WHICH COMPOSERS WORK 

ABOtrr dwutiok and its affects 



MUSIC 10 



your composition with others. Coordin- 
ate a fila collage with your sound col* 
lage. 

Just a few alternative beginning 

points: 

Banes of friends, classmates, teach- 
ers 

Words in the news 
Musical terms 
words of a poem 

watching a filmed dance without the 
sound 

Studying architectural features, 
mobile and pedestrian traffic pet- 
terns and other facets of city 
life 

following a stream through woods 

and fields 

(or watch "The Vater Says* 
Churchill Films, without sounJ) 

Favorite pop songs 
A reminder i You say nave to tune your 
ear to learning and feeling duration 
by repeating the initial section of 
this experience in a number of differ- 
ent situations. 



1 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



EXFUmiNG THE FHHKHENA WITH WHICH COMPOSERS WORK 
LEARNING ABOUT DURATION ANI< IT? AFFFCTS 



MUSIC 11 



11*1 Select at randon a mr.ter of musical scurfs 
or ausic looks. Wttf the tempo indicated 
on each. { Sweet to**n thin is mar^rically 
notat«»J t romrtlfcps with words* ) Set a met- 
ronome at th" Jesifnated Uaspce, Try tu 
feel what in cant by andante, allegro, 

r i?n, etc. Try singing or playing some 
of selected pieces at a traopo other than 
the on>> d' nignstpd. What happens to the 
spirit of the oueic? As* one of your 
classmates to play or sing one of his or 
her sections and to allcv you to tell 
what the J r signaled tcaspo is. Listen to 
recordings i.-f tone poe©?, movements of 
sysphonie*, ejeratic arias. Jaw, country 
western, rock and try t.> identify th^ 
tempo, thinking all the while of the mot i 
or f^elinf the trapo engenders. Choose 
one *" f yvur <>wn compositions and play or 
sing it at llfferent tempos. How does 
thp feeling of th* nunic eJianp* when you 
al'er th* t,rj« ? 



How is meter differentiated from e 
rhythmic pattern? How many differ- 
ent meters nre th»*re? Hew iocc 
seen* h*'lp y u ii-nMfy mi 
th" r.-t« r7 



11.4 Flay or ring a mimical .-election in 
n^lnrr other than those l-signateij 
i.e. a waltz in i?/4 time, a march 
in JA tim^ How does m»*ter 

affect the spirit ani feeling cf 
the music? 



11.2 What ir the re lationship between tmpo and 
suifl find a piece of music you can sing 
or play that is written in a major key and 
fast t*ispc>. &tjvri»ent with changing the 
key tc miner and the tempo to slow. Try 
other combinations — fast, minor; slow, 
major. M<*v i* thr reeling of the music 
chany**? Th*' r/» le? TI> T^po? Both? 



Play matching met^r games: 

listen to three selections and choose 
the tw- t)At are the 9 



ERLC 



Listen to a selection sung or played j A 4 i I 

by a clasffca** and identify the meter. * ft' 



iwmsmmm the ways composers ?wite ideas 

AHD FEELIJCS WITH 



1 As you listen to, play and ring susic you 
will hear the various ways composers have 
organized sound- Movp your arms, all of 
you if you lik''» in £2ov ,r own* s ajggestod 
by t4*e flow uf music as you listpn to cr 
oing songs, purh as* 

Michael Hew the Beat Asborp 

Seaetiaes I F^l a H'tWlflW Child 

Havah NsgilaJ; 

Erie Canal 
Which one fljaker. you ferl as though you 
should wrve in a quick , choppy way? in a 
flowing, aweping way? in a snappy way? 
What csusps this change in feeling? 
Which has chant-like phrase*? Which cn« 
has a fora which ia similar to the thiri 
©ovopen* of *"*th:>ven f s Aphony '? 



.2 List, then sing snse of the songs you know 
and while singing than, hear and feel thp 
phrasing in each. Is there a particular 
phrasing patera in most spirituals? Il- 
iads? Jiymns? What are these patterns or 
ferns? What kind of feeling *s given to 
the pntiro piece by the phrasing* the rep- 
etition and contrast of phrasps? Select 
one of thv aelodies fro© your Journal or 
cor post- a ne* une. Think abeut thp idea 
or fueling you are trying to express an! 
ways in which you can amplify that idpa 
and feeling by rephrasing, repeating tti* 
phrase, acdifying th*» phrase through 
changing the caience or adding variations 
such as syncopation, singing or playing 
the phrase pattern on different tones or 
In differs! k^ys* Add words if you like. 



Once you hav- fully developed ynur 
composition, share it with your 
friends ^nJ ask tJvff to identify the 
phrasing pattern. Wscuss with 4 hrao 
the feelinrs they exjeri^ncM «s thf*y 
linfn"! t , ^*nn rlnye! y -tr mini** 



t*\* Think of an ev**nt in yi-ur Jay. 

I*uili a prntatrnir »*lHy ^n r«T na' ?r 
t*»ils. 

Add a contrasting section U errata r 
two part UF> composition. Repeat th»- 
firrt section following the contrast- 
ing section, to er^nte a three part 
(APA) composition. Add an introiueU 
ion, interlude and/or coda to the 
composition. Add two ©ore contrast inf 
5PCtions to create a rendo (AfAf^'A^. 



Ml 



IHVESTIOmiO THE V0S COUPONS UWTE IDKAS 
AND FEELINGS wTTH LARGE PCftMS 



13,1 Listen to several examples ofi 
concertos open 
cantatas musical 
symphonies 
danca suites 

(tote the similarities within each forts 
and the differences among the various 
fprms. Think about the effec t of the 
form on the idea or feeling exjs*essed. 
Then recollect an event in your ovn 
life (or imagine one), select one of 
the forms that you think is most ajx 
propriate and develop a one minut« 
composition that reflects on your life 
event. Eiilist iastn»«nt*lists to 
help you In orchestrating your compo- 
sition* 



percussion instruments compose a piece 
that emphasise* one of the basic musical 
components used in flolero *nd HcUKJil' 
Could you compose a similar piece using 
vocal sounds? If so, what changes, if 
any* would you maka? Would the express- 
ive effect be the same? different? If 
different, in what ways? 



13,;? Select a comic strip and compose • short 
opera f suite or symphony in which each 
section captures the mood and spirit of 
each picture in the strip* Tou nay no- 
tate your music so that others say pro- 
duce it accurately. If you choose the 
operatic form y^u will vant to consider 
the !ev*l« , jr.'fi* ^ i' th» libretti' as vpII. 



13 # 3 Usten to and compare RsveVF jjalero ami 
Bonegger'F focif?c 231. What are the 
similarities? The differences? what 
musical eomrcnents are emphasised? How 
is the form delineated hy their use? 
How -lr% *h*y affect your response? Using 
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CKDSISTIHDIMS STTLES AHD COHVOTICNS 
dPLOTIS: THE CSICIR OF STILE 

r^poser* develop ways of expressing themselves through 
nuaic that bacome accord modes, However, because 

^ also individual* ******** tor uniqueness 
amdqualit, of expraaslon, these very »od«s are challenged 



MUSIC 14 



H.l Select « ^rioi In the history of humankind, 
P\at together a s^und collage of represent- 
stive music from that era; that is, the music 
the people listened to in their hemes and at 
concerts. Analyze the music as to types of 
instruments that were played and their sounds. 
Any modes of phrasing, designation of M°^' 
carryiof instruments, accepted organlaational 
aspects, etc. Then discover which composers 
were writing during that era. Uatan to their 
sounds. How are they different? alike? Find 
out hov the sounds of these composers were ac- 
cepted. (Biogrsphera are of great help in 
this.) as a follow up to your audio ****** 
and rearer, put together a visual abatraction- 
(eolor wash, geometric pattern) perhaps pro-. 
Jected — that reflects on the spirit of the 
accept* i ausic of the era and another sat for 
the new sounds of that era. How are they dif- 
ferent? alike? Share your program with your 
friends. Discuss with them the spp-cpriatnees 
of your visuals for the music ?ou may want 
to share your Insights with younger students 
taking along some of the instruments that were 
used and allowing them to discover Sdse of the 
sounds three instruments make. 



H.I 



poem you selected. {Some composer? hav* 
developed new instruments in order to 
have the sounds they wanted. ) ? 
your accompaniment and share it with 
your classmates, listen tu their'e. 
Record each, if possible. Note the 
likenesses brought about by use °f/im- 
ilsr instruments and one theme, and the 
differences brought about by the individ- 
ual imagination and feelings of the 
prcpl* who composed the accompaniment*. 

Similar experiences may be developed 
through the use of picturea, visitations 
in galleries, observations of festivals, 
eports events, political rallies, etc. 
aid by using the voice and musical in- 
struments as sound accompaniment, it is 
I^Ttant in each instance that you focus 
attention on how m fSsl ^aide as you 
see, touch, taste or hear, tour feelings 
may be entirely different from the person 
ne*t to you and that is fine* take advan- 
tage of that difference! this helps you 
to develop your style . 



U.2 as a class, aelect a po« (or write one) to 
which you can work up an accompaniment. Find 
out how many varieties of sounds you can make 
with familiar claasrocw instruments* tambour- 
ines, drums, Ml; clavee, etc. tJ*e diTferent a - rx 
itame to strike than, shake than, stroke ttem, 1 » | % J 
keeping in mind the feeling or spirit of the 




VNDWSTJWPIWG THAT IPnOTION, IMAGINATION AIT SFLETTIflH ARE 
¥,Fi INGREDIENTS OF All CREATIVE EMIW.-'l-S 

The processes used by composers varies frco f^rson to person, 
Sdae work within highly organized structure as with the mathe- 
matics or twelve tones, others work eprntan^-usly sf tb» 
"'thourht ntrikes then." Whichever the en •• , in»'xitinn # iiwifin- 
aMon anJ selection cannot l>e overly*, f, 

H.l Working in groups of ? rr 6 people, select 
two pit che J instruments and two having in- 
definite pitches. Choose the instruments 
at random. Allow the pounds Bade by the 
insiriaa-ntf' to Influence the general orfar>- 
i za\ ion of the piec>. The conductor 1? 
really the composer Id this experience, fur 
upon hearing th** sound:* and variations th»* 
conductor makes almost Instantaneous de- 
cisions. Which instrument or instruments? 
In succession? together? How loud? How fast? 
If a tap* recor ler io us«i, Instant playback 
will *H- -.m Yir r. r»- n**lec!iv*> ierision making. 



Ch'o:»» t*x»»<* st/unls you would like to include 
in a c =j» .iiti.'n. M r« either environmental 
sounds or cla^rrooa instnacents. As conductor 

you determine tie order of sounds an* the over- 
all '■' Irijr^vtWien* 

1**.' Quickly write k w.-rJe or phrase? that r"j- 
resent a*i i *."« or rec -ll^rti ns of a irefir., a 
fan'ary, r thing: yvu -ouli like to do, Sty 
the •■^rii , f relishing a spoken rhythm. Be- 
gin vocal i.rlnf the w^rir., asrigninc pi'chee, 
tiffltre arJ intensity to thpm until you have 
resolve J *\ r Eprsitional form* Ask your 
friend* t helj y u orchestrate your compo- 
sition t-y Mnrlnf th- tones and patterns as 

y -,,J J. J, ^ 
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LEARKIMC VOCABULARIES, TOOLS AND STSTOtS 



MUSIC 16 



16.1 Watch people at work or play. Analyse 
their act! oo* for the dominant motions 
and those that are complementary. 
U-e» a ah finals '>r hammering nails Into 
place in a heel is cocj lecented by 
buxxing buffers, dipping snips to re- 
move nail heais, swish of dye brush, 
sanding whine tc r*»ove rough edges cf 
leather, etc.) If you lo net play a 
Busical instrtxsent, ask your friends 
who dc tc play under your iirertion. 
Describe to than the sound you want 
to hear* t*»arn the iescri;'ive vo- 
cabularies, e.g.. Intensity is de~ 
scribed ss Irud or soft, pitch aa high 
or low. The acre specific you are, 
the acre likely you ar* to get tne 
scunJ y^u -ant* 



Working in groups consisting f at 
least one conductor and three ln- 
strtanentallsts chosen because cf 
their instrument's pitch diversity 
and timbre, select s comie strip for 
which music will he written. The 
aarhasie cf ycur composing should be 
on capturing the sood and spirit of 
each picture. Ask those *ho are 
playing the inetrtcnts to help in 
rotating the ausie. Use whatever 
dynamic nymhols and vocabulary that 
you need in order that another group 
nay produce your composition accurately 
and expressively. Read a music critic's 
description cf a performance. Note the 
descriptive vocabulary used* 



lr>.< flay *rfcstery Melody* games 

, Think of a melody silently sni Up 
the rhytte of one or two phrssps. 
If no one identifies the selection, 
give additional Clues with contour 
irawing in the air or pitch level 
signals. If there is still no 
identification, place notes on a 
staff in their proper location?. 
(The staff may be permanently 
drawn on th* board, be on s bulletin 
board or permanently drawn on the 
floor.) If there is still no identi- 
fication, ask someone to supply the 
syllables, (do, me, sol, sol, sol, 
la, la, sol) while clappin/ *he prop- 
er rhythm and accent. 

- Fine" the notes of the opening phrase(s) 
of a selection on the chalk boar* tftaff. 
first person to identify the piece may 
put on the next. (If two are nctating 
at once, there will be no time lag.) 

. Try the above gam»e with phrases other 
than the firs*, 

lfr,<, Head a music critic's description of a 
performance. (Preferably one you have 
attended.) Note the descriptive vocab- 
ulary used. How does it eenpare with 
the vocabulary a composer or conductor 
uses to direct a performance? 
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MUSIC H 

ST ANTING m ExraiENClfC MUSIC 

Sensinr the composer's approach is an important key to the apprec- 
iation and understanding, though not necessarily the enjoyment of 
music. Something — its rhythms, melodies, nooi, whatever — may 
attract your attention to the music even though you do not under- 
stand it. In many cases you feel it and its meaning ia not trarta- 
laUble. If you open your ears and Inner selves to seeking the 
music's fore or attitude or origin (socinj, literary, psy<-hrIofical 
i • n meaning ajvi quality will N»co»e mor» cl"*r . 



17*1 After you crea'e and shar* your music, dis- 
cuss listening strategies in relation to your 
work. Kxchang" perceptions with your audience. 
Con pare your strategies with the way you de- 
veloped understanding ani appreciation for 
fuottRll, t**;>UU, U'wling, etc. 



17. r Listen to a -^rk such *r "Assures- No. 1" ij 
John Cage r "hansh' « " fcy hVnry Cow- 11 • 
Lis* en t it s< v tbI tla-n. Imeiiately 
jot town *7&lol:i or * r i» 'hat represent 
the ideas er re*Unfr that you hear i in- 
siie yourself is you listened. Compnre 
your reactions wi*h >'», ur clasrmates* V- 
termine what kind cf r»aJinf, research, 
further He lining ani other life exj*»r- 
tenets wcui i hrly y. j * » unleratnni ani 
appreciate such muric. Hiw have c co- 
pe s-rs changed the "rulm or the gaar?* 
You ftay f* How the sane proc^iure with 
the ausic of tth'-r r.TLjcyr;', t-oth <• n- 
t^JKrrary nni f ; » r *t*v j :". 



17,1 Review the outline for "artiste in the 

school [ presented nn "Arts Qcperience" 
and arrange Per nurh a s.ur.ic happen! In 
yrur ffrferl. 



MB 



ER |c BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



UffrBiSTA&PlflD MUSIC AS OTTEBTAIflMEUT , RECREATION ASH RITUAi 

Some susic is mostly for the people singing and playing, sob© costly Tor 
the people listening and scone mostly for Weals of truth or worship. Who 
aakes the music and how and where they make music can give * clue as to 
the kind of purpose the music nay have, "Without music life would be a 

i-.i3t.ak".* Nietzche 



IP A Go on a smsic hunt with your tape recorder, 
find j Chilian singing as th<>y play, workers 
singing or whistling, adults singing to young 
children, pecplv dancing or Just listening. 
Expend tb? list and fpr each example, record 
a sample -f the music and note who was making 
the music and thp circumstance. Compare your 
findings with others in your class. Discuss 
your conclusions as to the form of the music, 
its xaofi, wljy murric was **v>»n in evidence 



18,2 Think or the rituals cr crreaonies you may have 
se»n or participated in. What are the qualities 
of a ritual? What special events are coming up 
on your school calendar? In your life? Try to 
devise a ritual for the occasion, kwpose the 
music, write the lyrics, design the pise* and 
»cv<S3**nt3 «u>< perhaps costumes • 



18.3 a question for your research and consideration. 
A philosopher, SieUehe, said, "Without music 
life would te a mistake.* Do you think he would 
be in favor cT Muzak? 
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DEVaOFISD SKILLS Affi> SENSITIVITIES 

Developing control of the phenomenon of sound depends upon? 
working for accuracy and clarity, perceiving with discernment, 
recognising Inner responses, understanding a variety of ap- 
pro* chef and experiencing sound as « creative expression of 
iiets and feelings. Sensitivity is heightened through every 
music experience, whether these be learning about, creating 
or evaluating and enjoying music. The following ar<> 9c<w» of 
the types of experiences that should be sought: 



19.1 Singing 3clo and choral music expressively 

19.2 Flaying an instrument or several instruments 
expressively 

i in ensembles 

• as a solo artist 

• for y^rsonal pleasure 



10 # s Listening with personal involvement — 
feeling the sounds, opening yourself 
to new experiences. 



19,3 Composing exprpssively through the use of the 
elements: 
* pitch 
, duration 
, timbre 
. intensity 

and the concomitant e laments of* 
, melody 

• harmony 
, rhythm 

• form 

, tempo (pace) 

, texture {density 5 



MS 
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WRIT INC 



concepts through process 
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WRITING EXPERIENCES 



There are those who argue that writing is one of the 'media' and 
therefore should be included with *HEDia" as an arts area. That 
sane argument, howtver, would place art, music, dance and drama in 
the media framework also and each of the arts has characteristic*, 
appeals and creative modes that are distinctive and personal. 

writing has, of course, always been part of the curriculum of the 
schools, perhaps because much of the communication between teacher 
and student has been in the form of the written word. This if pro! 
the reason why writing has not been given its due as an art form. 

The experiences included in this packet are intended to help ttude 
and teachers to move writing from just utility or function to its 
rightful place as an art. Many of them focus directly on poetry 
because this particular form is so frequently neglected. 
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EXPLORING THE VERBAL EXPRESSION OF 
FEELINGS AND VALUE: 



1 With a group of your friends stand or sit 
quietly and inconspicuously in separate 
places where you can observe the same group 
of people. Jot down words that you associate 
with the feelings, sounds, expressions of 
which ycu become aware. Compare your 
jottings with your friends » Say the words 
loudly, quietly, fast and Slowly. How 

does the meaning change with the manner 
of speech? from person to person? What 
connections are there between what is 
meant and the sound of the word? Write 
a paragraph in which you explore some 
idea or emotion which you have observed, 
find out who else has written about the 
sam*' idea or emotion so that you may compare 
and share your insights. 

2 Select several poems tin translation) from 
various languages which deal with similar 
subject matter. Discuss the poems in 
terms of the emotional and intellectual 
values they communicate. What are the 
differing cultural perceptions? Why 
might the individual poet have been 
motivated by the particular subject? 
experience; Listen to recordings or ask 
people w v »o speak the language to read the 
poems in their original language. Do you 
receive * he *ame feeling from the words? 
Why 7 



WRITING 1 



HNDKRSTANDINGS , 



1.1 Write a paragraph in the first- 
person assuming the identity of 
another (perhaps famous) person. 
Speculate about the ways other 
people feel based upon what you 
know about them, even if that 
information is stereotyped. What 
difficulties did you have in 
assuming the "persona* of another, 
in attempting to think and feel 
as another person? 

1.4 See experience 7.3* 




WRITING 2 



UNDERSTANDING THE SIMILARITIES OF MEANS AND FORMS 
OF VERBAL EXPRESSION WITHIN A CULTURE 



2.1 Search out examples of poetry (in 
translation) of various cultures 
and periods within that culture's 
history. Do not neglect groups such as 
American Indian, Japanese, Polynesian, 
Hindu and the various African cultures. 
How may you characterize the writings 
of these peoples? Are there distinctive 
forms and what are the distinguishing 
features of these forms? What are some 
of the ways in which the poems change 
because of meaning or intent? 
Some suggestions for additional search- 
ing : 

'Doe* every culture have poems of 
the "nursery rhyme" flavor? If so, 
what are their topics j how do they 
flow; what are their purposes? 

'Who was "Mother Goose"? 



7,2 Search out recordings (or people who 
could make recordings) of: 
•poems that are distinctly 

characteristic of a particular group 

of people 

•music of that people played on 
instruments that are distinctly 
representative (i.e., the sitar, the 
koto, the balalaika) 

dances that are representative of that 
people (video recordings or films 
or actual dance groups) 
What are the links among these and 
with other forms of expression of a 
particular group--the tones? the 
movement or flow? the rhythmic patterns? 
the philosophic view of life? the 
energy? 

Once you have the "feel of the culture-", 
try putting yourself into the poet's 
role and write a poem that reflects 
the flow, rhythm, form of the culture. 
Is this possible to achieve? Why? 
What do you have to know, to do, 
to be? 



ERLC 
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WRITING 3 



I'NDfRSTANPINc; THE UNIQUENESS OF INDIVIDUAL POETS WITHtftl A CULTURE 



1.1 Select an event (political, social, 
a school or community affair) «*nd 
participate in it as an active observer, 
doer or facilitator. Jot down highlights 
of feelings, ideas or happenings, 
Expand your thoughts either orally 

with a tape recorder or by writing phrases, 
single words, complete thoughts on paper. 
Adjust them, reorder them, expand them 
as you feel you must in order to say 
what you want to say, in order to convey 
what you mean or feel. 
Share and compare your work with your 
friends. Mow are your poems different? 
Do they all give the full narrative of 
the event or are some of them emotional 
expressions about the event or do some 
of them pick out specific situations or 
characters within the event? 

3. 2 Write an "acrostic"--* poem in which 
the first letter of each line spells 

a word or group of words as it is read 
vertically. (The Puritans used this form 
as an elegy. A good acrostic employing 
the name of the deceased was a sign that 
the deceased was 'saved'.) 



1 Read a free verse poem by William 
Carlos Williams. Compare the diction 
(language) to the word choices made 
by Shakespeare in one of his sonnets. 
(This could develop into a larger 
discussion about the nature of rhythm 
and rhyme, and even the "thematic" 
form of the sonnet — presentation of a 
problem, expounding and developing 
problem and resolution—as compared 
to the aims of free verse: natural 
speech rhythms, etc) 
Out of what circumstances have 
these two poets written? What were 
the outside influences upon them? 
the inside influences? What might 
some of the topics be if Shakespeare 
were writing today? 
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EXPLORING THE PHENOMENA WITH WHICH WRITERS WORK 



WHITING 4 



4.1 Make a list of .my 10 words. Pronounce 
them carefully, asking your friends to 
deride which words appeal to them most 
in terms of If the sounds of the words. 

2) the meanings of the words, and 3) their 
associ it ions . 

Sample J ist * 
because 
dark 
that 
house 
stagger 
explain 
ain ' t 
cat 
piney 
wonder f ul 

Which words are alive ? Which are 
neutral as far as evoking sensory 
respunse? Which are the least 
appealing in the terms suggested 
above ? 

4.2 Mistranslation. Listen to a poem in a 
foreign language {such as Pablo Neruda's 
"La Huelga"). write down in English what 
you think you hear* Read what you have 
written to your friends. Some of the 
*poems mistranslations" will make logical 
sense. Others will simply be a collection 
of images. Discuss the ways in which you 
have had to rely solely on your auditory 
sense to create with words. 

4.3 Contemporary poets are primarily 
image-makers {as opposed to being 
narrators). An image is language 
which causes the reader to imagine 
physical sensation. 

o 
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Read the following lines 
X) "a drowsy numbness pains my sense" 

2) "A beaker full of. ..the blushful 
wine" 

3) "verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways" 

4) "soft incense hangs upon the boughs" 
*>) "The murmurous haunt of flies 

on summer eves" 

Discuss which senses these lines cause 
ycu to imagine. 

4.4 Make a list of five things which have 
happened to you during the past 
week (things which you feel are 
important). Select one event and 
write a paragraph describing it and 
causing the reader to imagine it 
in terms of each of the five senses. 

4.5 Select a rhyme or several line* 
of a poem. Read them aloud. Rewrite 
them. Tor example! 

Mary had a little iamb 
Whose fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

or 

Mary owned a small lamb 
With snowy fleece 
Which followed her 
Wherever she went. 

Do the two versions mean the same 
thing? Are they the same thing? 
Why? What is the effect of altering 
the rhythm? 

54 



WRITING s 



UNDERSTANDING THE IMPORTANCE or UNITING IDEA WITH FORM OR TATTEKN 



5.1 



S.2 
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Compare the various modes that were used 
with works such as Begvulf > "My Last 
Duchess" and "The Soul Selects Her 
Society." How do the modes differ 
in terms of the poets* attempts to 
express their experiences and cultural 
values ? 

Search out examples of narrative, dramatic 
and lyric modes among contemporary 
American poets (or any other culture of 
your choipph Try to find those that 
reflect the same topic or thematic 
material. Decide whether the poet could 
have used a different mode and still 
obtained *.he same feeling or idea. 
What is it within the person of the poet 
that determines the mode of expression-' 
For example, what are the possible 
reasons why Emily Dickinson selected 
the lyric rather thin the dramatic mode 
to express herself? What were the thematic 
concerns of Anne Bradstreet and Edward 
Taylor? How did these concerns affect 
their writing and ours three hundred 
y*>ar s la? er ? 

Write five sentences n ft a piece of 
paper; Phe first two sentences are 
ti» btMjin with the word "Tree" or any 
ottv»r word of your choice? the third 
and fourth do not begin with "Tree", 
and the fifFR aqain begins with the 
word "Tree". 

What formal pattern unifies the sentences 

in terms of image and theme? What is 

the subw't matter "f lines three and for*"? 



^,4 A basic medium for many poets is the 
line. Look at some poems in both 
traditional foims and free vei 
How are the lin*«« structured? How 
and why is rhyme »mployed? Famiiiarizp 
yourself with the erms *en }ambment " 
(run-on line) and "closed line.* 
What are the different effects 
achieved by a line of poetry which 
ends with some punctuation mark as 
opposed to a line which doesn't? 
Do closed lines always create an 
emotional resolution in the reader; 
do enjambed lines always create 
tension? What does, line structure 
do? Why w<,uld a poet be ■« concerned? 

Write a four lin* poem {perhaps 
rhyming ABAB) in which each line is 
closed. Then rewrite the poem 
employing emjambment. Discuss 
the differences in the techniques. 

S. 1 ) See experience 6.2. 
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UNDERSTANDING STYLES 
DEVELOPING PERSONAL STYLE- 

6.1 Search out the nanes and some of the 
works of poets or writers who are 
known for their individualistic 
or convention breaking styles. For 
example; Gertrude Stein, lsak Dienaen, 
£.£. Cummins, If possible listen to 
recordings of the artists reading their 
own work, what is it about their work 
that makes it different, that breaks 
with tradition? How does the 'break' 
give moaning to the work that would 
not be there had the artist uspd 
convent i< >na J forms? 

8.2 The placement of words on the paper can 
intensify or influence the meaning and 
feeling. Recollect something that 
happened to you recent lyi an event in 
which ynu participated, a dream or idea 
you have had. Think of your recollection 
in the content of the shapes of words 
or things, of high points and low points 
of feeling, importance certain aspects 
of the event or idea* etc. Toy with 
the placement and sire of significant 
words f *n a sheet of apper. For example! 
if the word joy is printed in smalt, 
concise, even strokes in the lower right 
hand corner of an 8S X 11 sheet of 
paper mean the same thing as joy written 
in the shape of a roller coaster 4 inches 
high ami 11 inches long? 



AND CONVENTIONS 
•TRANSCENDING CONVENTIONS 

Some additional thematic suggestions: 
•*I AM"~-words taking on the shape 
of me 

■"The street where I live"--words 
and phrases, lines of poetry which 
through shape, size, spacinq , rhythm, 
sound give a concrete image visually 
and verbally. 

•*That Time" 

•"That Person" 

Prepare a set of overhead transparencies 
or slides using either illustrations 
of word associations or call igraphical ly 
written words. Develop a sound tape 
to be used in conjunction with the 
slides. Share your assemblage with 
others and discuss your nsigbts with 
t hern. 

lYou may want to check out Words and 
Calligraphy for Children by John Cataldo 
ana Concrete Poetry: A world View by Mary 
Ellen Solt. 
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UNDERSTANDING THAT INTUITION, IMAGINATION AND 
5ELECTION ARE KEY INGREDIENTS OF ALL ARTISTIC ENDEAVORS 



7.1 R«rollert and write (in prose) one 
of your dreams. Select a single aspect 
of your dream experience which you feel 
is mn^t interesting and render it in 
tetms of images in a free verse poem. 

Share your poem with your friends and 
use the poem (along with the original 
dream description) as a basis for 
comparison and discussion of your own 
processes of selection. 

7.2 Locate first drafts and completed poems 
(by Yeats » for example) and distribute 
copies of each to your friends. Discuss 
the changes which have occurred and the 
possible reasons why the poet made them. 
How is the poem improved? How is it 
changed? 

7.1 Go on a sensory hunt. See things, feel 

things, hear things, taste things. Narrow 
your sensing powers to one particular sense; 
i.e.* hearing--listen to the sounds around 
you. Jot them down phonetically. Don't 
worry xf some of your jottings are not 
known words. Use sixe and placement to 
indicate significance, your inner responses 
and reactions. Don't ponder over your jottings. 
Put down the first thing that comes to you. 
You may reorder or delete or add when you 
return to your classroom or home. 



7.4 Work with one of your friends. 

Take turns making a sound vocally, 
with a part of your body or with 
something from the environment. As 
goxckly as possible write down 
a symbol for that sound. Remember , 
a symbol reflects the meaning of 
the sound to you as well as the 
reproduction of the sound. Also* 
you may have to make up syllables 
or words . 
r 

r i 
d n 

n 

P 

Share your symbols with others. See 
if their interpretations of what 
you have put on paper are what you 
intended. 
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INVENTING AND DEVELOPING VOCABULARIES, TOOLS AND SYSTKMS 



Just as words are carefully chosen for their meanings and 
relationships within a poem or paragraph, the words that are used 
to describe and evaluate the written text are highly specialised. The 
more exact these words are the more meaningful is the communication. 
Consistent use of tenns is important from the initial experience to the 
highest level. 



8.1 Select an object (coin, feather, etc.) 

and write a few sentences describing how 
the object feels. Name some other 
thing you've touched at some time" which 
feels most like the object you have 
been writing about. Name something that 
is most opposite in feeling. Discuss 
figurative language i the process in 
which the reader will make comparisons 
by considering one idea or image in terms 
of another: use the terms "simile" 
and "metaphor.* 

What do the following mean literally? 
What dcjes each mean figuratively? 

1) "He has ants m his pants" 

2) "In last night's game the Yankees 

axed the Red Sox," 

3) "John growled." 

4) "Because I could not stop for 
Death. He kindly stopped for me." 

5t "The office of the Presidency, Sir, 
neeJs a man with a little gray in 

his hair, . . " 



A. 2 



8.3 



Read a critique that has been written 
of a particular poet or writer's 
work. Note the vocabulary that was 
used by the critic. Compare your 
interpretation of the critic's view 
with your friends* interpretations 
of the critic's view. How are the 
interpretations the same, different? 
Why? How do you know what tlie critique 
is sll about? 

Organize and present one of your 
poems as a multi-media program. Openly 
discuss your poem with others. MaKe 
note of the differences and similarities 
in interpretation? those that were 
constant among all the viewers; 
those that seemed to elicit different 
reactions. Decide whether you want 
to maintain such diversity of 
interpretation or whether you can 
make changes in the program or 
possibly the poem itself that will 
eliminate the diversity. 



8,4 



See experience 7.4- 
different system. 
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UNDERSTANDING A WORK OF ART 



With * group of your friends, write 

a collaborative poem. There are any. 

number of topics from which to choose or 

consider one of the following? 

•The Fictional Us- -each person writes an 
untrue line about him-or-herseif . 

•A Celebration of Us — each person 
writes a line that "toasts* the group 

•2 Street School—each person writes a 
line characterizing the school 

•y Street—each person writes a line 
fantasizing or describing the neighbor- 
hood in which he or she lives. 

As a jroup listen to the lines as they are 
read. Decide on the order in which they 
should appear. Decide on any word 
changes, rhythmic pattern, rhyming 
patterns that should be established. You 
may want to develop a super -concrete poem 
that would hang in your classroom or school 
hall, or to develop a multi-media program. 

Make arrangements for a poet or writer to 
read his or her work, interact with you 
and your friends by working with you as 
you write, and to talk about the origin 
of ideas for writing. 
(See outline in Arts Experiences.) 



9.1 After hearing a reading, discuss 

your inner responses, what you need 
to know to understand the form of the 
poetry, what kinds of experiences would 
help you to feel more comfortable 
with it, how you may remedy your 
feelings of inadequacy. Perhaps 
you will want to read or to hear 
additional works by the poet, listen 
to records, find out more about the 
topic, style, check on the vocabulary 
or the metaphors, etc. 
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EXPLORING FLAY . ENTERTAINMENT, AND RITUAL 
AS POETIC FORMS 



10.1 Listen on playgrounds as children 
play, in nurseries as children dress* 
on comers as people talk, in churches 
as people worship. Make mental notes 
or write down the rhymes and rhythms 
of such everyday activities in which 
people participate. Note the 
occasions when people seem to naturally 
give a poetic style to what they 

are saying. Collect and put together 
a multi- image-sound program that 
celebrates living — your friend*, their 
acti vit ies--and share it with them. 

10.2 Observe and listen at a football game 
or other sport in light of ritualizing 
the various aspects of the occasion*. 
Note the atmosphere, tempo, rhythm* 
Develop the ritual so that others may 
participate in it. 



10. 3 Play the analogy game by taking 

turns writing self-portraits using 
other living things that most 
closely remind you of yourselves 
when doing certain common things 
such as walking, talking, etc, 

ID. 4 Pee popcorn ritual in Art Fxpr r i*?nces . 
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DEVELOPING SKILLS AND WORKING STYLES 



At you work to refine your skill* and your personal 
style you will find yourself spending much time in the 
exploration of the writings of other people of both 
past and present times; in becoming keener perceivers of 
the people and things around you? more aware of your inner 
responses to these things, people and ideas; more critical 
of the lines you write and more intensely occupied with 
writing, jotting, reordering and revising. You will find 
that In moat cases the best feelings and ideas for you 
come from within yourself. Sometimes, however, the best 
way to identify those feelings and ideas to find out what 
other artists (dancers, composers, filmmakers and playwrights* 
in particular* are doing and saying. 



